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A Verb Device 


By JosePHINE BENNETT 


dit learn by doing” applies to the 
deaf child as well as to the hear- 
ing child, and can be applied to 
the acquisition of language. In his early 
years in school the deaf child’s vocabulary 
grows so very slowly that it can be con- 
trolled easily. A little later on, however, 
the deaf child wants to tell about his expe- 
riences and he is confronted by the lack 
of sufficient vocabulary with which to ex- 
press himself. He wants to say such things 
as, 

“I saw some ducks swimming on the 
lake.” 

“IT saw an airplane flying fast.” 

“Mother didn’t come yesterday.” 

“I helped mother wash the dishes.” 

“I’m going home Friday.” 

“IT can skate on the ice.” 

“T want a doll for Christmas.” 

“IT want to go to the five and ten.” 

The teacher wants to help the child. She 
wants his language to be natural and spon- 
taneous. The English language is very idio- 
matic and difficult and one of the most diffi- 
cult things about it is the proper use of 
the verb. There are so many tenses and so 
many forms. 


What Patience the Deaf Child Has! 


Many people say to teachers of the deaf, 
“What a noble work you are doing! What 
patience you must need!” Yes, but on the 
other hand what enthusiasm the little deaf 
child shows! What patience he has with 
his teacher! We expect a great deal from 
the deaf child and if there is a short cut 


to the teaching of language; if there is 
some device that will clarify the meaning 
and present the difficulties in some pictorial 
manner, let us use it. 

The Barry Five Slate System and, later, 
the Fitzgerald Key were used in giving a 
pictorial quality to the sequence of words 
in a sentence. Another system used was the 
language method by N. B. McKee, intro- 
duced into the Missouri School for the 
Deaf when he was superintendent. Mr. Mc- 
Kee died in 1911 and his method is no 
longer used in that school. His method was 
a manual method but he said, “To convey 
ideas, let signs be the last resort and never 
give anything in signs without giving the 
written form also.” 


McKee’s Language Method 


In the foreword of his Language Man- 
ual he says, “In presenting this language 
manual it is proper to add a word of cau- 
tion. We should not follow blindly or un- 
thinkingly in the steps of another. In 
adopting a method, unless we look into it 
closely enough to see the reason for every 
step, more harm than good may result. I 
doubt whether a teacher can use a method 
successfully until he has come to regard it 
as his own, and feels free to make such 
changes in it and additions to it as time and 
experience may suggest.” 

There was much that was fine in Mr. Mc- 
Kee’s method. It was logical and pictorial. 
The verb forms were printed on the black- 
board in each school room. I had never 
seen it used in giving a language lesson but, 
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after I had left the Missouri School and be- 
gun to teach in the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, the memory of certain features, 
which seemed particularly adaptable to oral 
work, persisted. 

In 1925 Dr. Helen Thompson, working 
under Dr. A. I. Gates of Teachers’ College, 
was doing some experimental work with 
reading in the Lexington School. One of 
the features of her reading pads was a 
small dictionary with cards, on one side of 
which was printed the word. On the other 
side, the word was represented by a pic- 
ture. 

This gave me an idea for adapting the 
McKee method—not in its entirety, but as 
far as it concerned the verb, which could be 
used with very young classes without the 
need for the conjugation of verbs. We all 
remember when, for seat work, the child 
was supposed to conjugate to fall, past, neg- 
ative; to run, past; to go, future; etc. 
Was there not some better way to present 
the verb, which would be functional and 
allow the child to express himself spontane- 
ously and naturally? Could we not teach 
him what to say when he felt the urge to 
tell his teacher that he was going to a party 
Saturday or that when John ran in the 
park, he fell down and hurt his knee? 


Make the Verb Pictorial, Functional 


Fortunately, it isn’t necessary for the 
deaf child to conjugate verbs in order to 
learn the English language. His hearing 
brother doesn’t do it. Why impose that 
boring task on the little deaf child? We 
can make the verb pictorial and functional 
without wasting all that time. Also, Mr. 
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McKee used to say, “Why give the deaf 
child two forms, shall and will, in order to 
use the future tense? Many hearing people 
cannot use those forms correctly, so why 
make the deaf child do it, when the one 
form, will, suffices?” 

So in adapting the McKee method, which 
was done in 1927, liberties were taken and 
only the parts of the verb, necessary for 
making language pictorial in a 2A class, 
were used (though in the Language Manual 
provision is made for the use of the pas- 
sive voice and there are other aids as 
well. ) 

In using any device the teacher often 
loses sight of the purpose for which it was 
designed. We do not use the Fitzgerald 
Key as a prop into which we fit the lan. 
guage of the child. No, it is only after the 
child has said “Mary gave to Shirley some 
candy,” that we point to the key and show 
him that it is: Mary gave what: (to) whom: 
or Mary gave whom: what: 

We want the child to use his language 
naturally, as his hearing brother does. The 
device is used only if the child has made a 
mistake. So in using the verb chart. We 
do not use it as a means of teaching verb 
forms but only as a corrective measure. 

The verbs are written on strips of oak 
tag about 314 by 12 inches. In a primary 
class the verb is written thus: 





fly flew 











On one side of the strip of oak tag the 
parts of the verb are written. On the other 











The boy Is thging a kite. 











FIGURE 1. THESE PICTURES ARE ON THE BACK OF THE VERB STRIP ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE (FLY-FLEW). 
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FIGURE 2. THESE PICTURES ARE ON THE BACK OF THE VERB STRIP ILLUSTRATED 
BELOW (BLOW-BLEW) 





blow blew 











front of verb strip 


side of the strip pictures are pasted. These 
are cut from magazines and attempt to 
portray various definitions of the verb. 
(Figures 1 and 2.) 

These verbs are placed in a teacher-made 
wall chart of the Plymouth type and listed 
alphabetically. The diagram below shows 
two separate charts, as they are less easily 
torn, but a single chart would do as well. 
(Figure 3.) 





ALPHABETICAL VERB CHARTS. 


FIGURE 3. 


The various verb forms are added to the 
chart as the need arises. Let us suppose the 
child has written, “I didn’t bought a top.” 
Ask, or help him to find the verb buy from 
the list of verbs in the wall pocket. He then 
places it in the chart pocket, so that the 
word buy comes directly over the arrow 
which goes up from the verb symbol =. 
(Figure 4.) 





Past 











Past 


aien't 4 














FIGURE 4. * THIS IS A POCKET IN WHICH THE 
VERB CARD IS PLACED. 


























Past 
[play played 
Past didn't 
Fresent I'm ing 
Progressive(1) is ing 
(now are ing 
FIGURE 5. SHOWING THE USE OF VARIOUS 


VERB FORMS. 








Have him follow the arrow with his finger 
until it touches the word buy. Then tell 
him when we use didn’t, the correct form 
is didn’t buy. It isn’t long before the child 
gets the idea and many times, when in 
doubt, the child himself finds a verb he 


wants and puts it in the chart without any 





Fast 





| go went 








ast didn’t = 


Present I'm ing 





Progressive gy) is sing 
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direction from the teacher. Sometimes a 
mere glance at the verb is sufficient help. 
As the child’s language ability grows, 
and as the need for other verb forms arises, 
they are added to the chart. 
It may be that the teacher has been 
teaching the present progressive. If so, that 


Sample Sentences 
(Written on the Blackboard 
Beside the Chart) 


I didn't go to the movies yesterday. 





The boy is playing ball. 












































must T 














now) — are ing 
2 I'm going to I'm going to Bloomingdale's this 
Future afternoon. 
())is going to 
—_are going to 
would 
will Mother wil] buy new shoes for me. 
Present I go home every Friday. 
ie)s Mother comes every Wednesday. 
_(2) doesn't Mary doesn't like bananas. 
don't They don't work every day. 
saw- tg I saw some birds flying fast yesterday. 
helped- I helped mother wash the dishes Saturday 
We played. I hid behind the piano. 
could i Tom couldn't find me. 
can I can make candy. 
might oo Miss said Rose might read a book. 
_may. pd Roseymay read a book. 
— like to = I like to swim. 
GQ)iixes to Jean likes to swim, too. 
= vant to { 
(2 )wents to 
had to £ I had to go to the dentist yesterday. 





FIGURE 6. THE ORDER IN WHICH THE VERB FORMS APPEAR ON THE CHART DEPENDS ON 
THE NEED FOR USING THOSE PARTICULAR FORMS AS THEY COME UP IN CLASS WORK, AND 
AS THE RESULT OF THE CHILD’S ATTEMPT TO EXPRESS HIMSELF SPONTANEOUSLY. 
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is added next, and if the child is describing 
a picture and writes’ “The boy is play ball,” 
the teacher has him find the verb play 
from the wall chart and place it in the verb 
chart. She shows him that the child is 
playing ball now and has him run his finger 
along the arrow to the verb, then back to 
the ing, at the same time writing is playing 
on the blackboard. (Figure 5) Note: The 
figure (1) included on the charts after the 
singular verb forms is to remind the child 
that it refers to one person. 
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In the Lexington School the idiomatic 
expressions /’m going and is coming in 
such sentences as “/’m going to the park” 
and “Mother is coming this afternoon,” are 
used to express the future tense as well as 
the form will. (Shall is not used.) For 
instance, “We are going to the store. We 
will buy a birthday cake.” So then that 
new form is added to the chart. 

Other forms are added as the ability of 
the child increases until finally the verb 
chart may look like this (Figure 6) : 




















Does (1) like to 


Do want to 


vo 


Does 1) want to 














(finished) 
Past Present perfect 
write wrote written 
Did = +7 Who + Have — +7 
(did) 

What Do —47| met $2 |nes — fF? 
Where 7 Does (2) + 2 
why Coula — $2 
How \ Can — $2 
When May oa $2 
With whom | Would — $2 
Will — + ? 
Are — going to $? 
Is (1) going to oo 
Do like to #2 
+ 
+ 
& 


a) 


~~ 


~~ 














FIGURE 7. SHOWING HOW THE VERB CHART MAY BE ADAPTED FOR USE WITH 
QUESTION FORMS. 
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For Questions 


The diagram in Figure 7 shows how the 
verb chart can be adapted for the use of 
question forms also. For instance, if we 
put the verb (on a strip of oak tag) showing 
“write-wrote-written” in the chart, we see 
that Who? and What? are used with the 
past tense and that Have? and Has? are 
used with the participle, written, to make 
the present perfect, a tense much used in 
conversation. 


For the Present Perfect Tense 


1. In classes where the present perfect is 
needed, the verbs are written with three 
parts and placed in the chart as in Figure 8. 

2. Once the new form is put on the chart, 
the child is given practice in the use of that 
form through repetition and drill. This 
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may be done through the use of pictures, 
language stories and games, especially 
reading games, and through emphasizing 
the new form as it comes up in their primer 
reading or work books. 





(finished) 











Fast | Present Perfect 
[ go T went gone} 
— ee p ing had > 








Past didn't = 





have 3 


Fresent I'm = ing 


Progressive(1)is & ing 
(now) are zs ing 
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FIGURE 8 SHOWING THE USE OF THE 
PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 





Watch The Storm, Darling 


By Marta CrIsTINA VALENTINE MARTINEZ 


Watch the storm, darling, and observe 

The darkening, sullen sky beginning to 
sulk, 

And the wild wind moaning around the 
corners, 

And the infuriated rain 

Beating impotent fists against the roofs; 

And the black frowning clouds 

Angrily swelling up 

And pushing each other across the weeping 
sky; 

And the scared, fluttery leaves 

Seurrying hither and yon, vainly seeking 
shelter; 

And the slim, half-complaisant trees 

Shrinking away from the grasping storm 

Which rudely snatches away their garments 

And leaves them to stand naked in forlorn 
surrender. 

Watch the ominous thunder 

Gathering itself for an onslaught 


And all of a sudden growling and rumbling 

And rattling the bars of the world in blind 
fury, 

And hurling arrows of lightning 

And muttering angry threats, 

Trying to bluff all into humble submission, 

Finally to admit defeat meekly, 

And slinking away in ignominous silence. 


And at last the serene sun 

Forces its way between the clouds 

And majestically pushes them away 

To smile reassuringly upon the drenched 
world. 


Thus do I see you, my darling, 

When you scowl and frown 

And mutter angry threats 

And try to browbeat me, 

And finally relent 

And smile and murmur tender things, 
And take me in your arms, 

And promise . . . “never again.” 
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G. Sibley Haycock 


MERICAN teachers of the deaf will 
A learn with regret of the death of 
Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, the English 
educator, in January of this year, at the 


age of 73. Mr. Haycock was widely known 
in both Europe and America as an out- 





standing instructor of the deaf, and par- 
ticularly as an expert teacher of speech. 
His book, “The Teaching of Speech,” just 
going into its fourth edition, is probably 
the most important in this field. 

Mr. Haycock devoted more than fifty 
years of his life to his chosen profession. 
He joined the staff of the Doncaster Insti- 
tution for the Deaf when he was only fif- 
teen years old. Four years later, he gained 
with honors the diploma of the National 


College of Teachers of the Deaf, London. 
He taught in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
at the time of his retirement in 1935, he 
was Superintendent of the Glasgow Insti- 
tution for the Deaf. For twelve years, 
from 1907 to 1919, he served as Principal 


By courtesy of The Teacher of the Deaf. 


of the Fitzroy Square Training College for 
Teachers of the Deaf. He was a Fellow of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

In 1923, as Chairman of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, Mr. Hay- 
cock visited America, and wrote a book, 
“The Education of the Deaf in America.” 
His book on “The Teaching of Speech” 
comprises three essays, the first of which 
was awarded the Braidwood Medal. Dur- 


(Continued on page 382) 
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A Panel Discussion On Acoustics-ll 


Presented at the Tennessee School for the Deaf 


(Continued from May) 


RS. FRUEWALD: In the Novem- 
M ber 1943 issue of the Votta Re- 

VIEW the question is asked “Will 
a Hearing Aid Make Her Practically Nor- 
mal?” Mr. Jones, do you think we educa- 
tors of deaf children are properly evaluat- 
ing hearing aids or are we also considering 
them “miracle workers?” 

Mr. Jones: The first thing | want to say 
to you this afternoon is, that I am not 
normal. I may be abnormal but I hope 
that I am not subnormal. I want to beg 
you not to pay any attention to words that 
I do not pronounce correctly. Just try to 
get the message that I am trying to give 
you. 

The word normal is overworked and I, 
for one, am sick of hearing it. It is a 
beautiful idea but just isn’t being believed. 
Be yourselves—you know it can’t be done. 
I believe that you will agree that many of 
us teachers here, both deaf and hearing, 
are not normal. 

Someone asked me what I was doing on 
an Acoustics Committee. I am on the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and now I am on the program itself 
without having anything to say about it. 
Maybe I am on the: Acoustics Program to 
learn something about it, and maybe be- 
cause you want to know what I have to 
say against it. 

Now to answer Mrs. Fruewald’s ques- 
tion, Are we educators of the deaf properly 
evaluating the hearing aid? No, most of 
the deaf as we know them have too little 
hearing to be of any practical use to them 
or anyone else. “He can hear it” does not 
mean anything of practical value. The 
only ones for whom hearing aids are of 
any practical use are hard of hearing per- 
sons with a good amount of residual hear- 
ing that has been in constant use. 

Two points are made in the article men- 


tioned: “considerable amounts of residual 
hearing,” “has received training in the 
use of hearing.” Yes, but don’t forget the 
word “considerable.” In the last paragraph 
of the article is the key or rather half the 
key, to the problem. The writer places 
the whole responsibility on the hearing aid 
users in these words: “If they are willing 
to take the time and trouble.” There you 
have it. It takes for the most of them too 
much time and trouble for what little pleas. 
ure they get out of it. 

Here is the other half of the key that 
the writer left out: most hearing people will 
not take the time and trouble themselves 
to talk With a hearing aid user. Oh, they 
will for a while, but soon tire of playing 
up to each other, for it is only a strain and 
very little pleasure for either. Then in a 
few years they will avoid each other. The 
only ones that will stick it out will be 
relatives or fellow workers and there is no 
way out for them. By this time the hear- 
ing aid user has tired of the bother and 
expense of the aid and gone to the sign- 
makers or retired into isolation. 

One day, on the bus going to town, one 
of the Primary teachers happened to be 
sitting in the next seat to me. A working 
man got on and sat down with me. He 
started talking about some “deaf and 
dumb” ladies in the front who were sign- 
ing. Then he told me that he was very 
hard of hearing. He had bought an ear 
drum, also an aid for $150, but it caused 
too much headache and ‘pain. What I 
often believe is that the nerves are too 
damaged to carry messages clearly. Not 
even an ear specialist can decide this, only 
the person himself. 

Mrs. THoMASON: Do the aims of acous- 
tic training as given in the Association 
Committee Report seem adequate? 

Mr. Jones: No, it seems to me that the 
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most important one has been left out. The 
report gives as major objectives: the im- 
provement of speech, language growth, 
educational acceleration, improved mental 
hygiene and aesthetic growth. Now, what 
is the major objective of sight-saving 
classes? To save sight of the pupils. What 
is the major purpose in using glasses? To 
be able to see better. How can the major 
objective in a program for the use of hear- 
ing be the improvement of speech? Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. The major 
objective is the understanding of spoken 
language. 

Miss CARMICHAEL: Is the acoustic train- 
ing program receiving its proportionate 
share of time and money? 

Mr. Jones: No, not if we are speaking 
of the school properly equipped for acous- 
tic training. It is a dangerous attitude to 
intensify the use of the hearing aids at 
the expense of arithmetic, geography and 
spelling. It is also dangerous to expect a 
deaf child to be able to live in a hearing 
world so that people will forget she cannot 
hear. That is impossible and we know it. 
Wait till the deaf girl turns her back or 
her sweetheart speaks to her in the dark. 

This is a meeting on acoustics but that 
is only part of the whole education of the 
deaf child. I want to say here that the 
deaf children will receive much more bene- 
fit from extra time and money spent teach- 
ing reading than from anything we may 
be able to work with in the educational 
program. Let’s not quibble about normal- 
izing the children, by speech, music or 
anything else. Educate them and they'll 
find means to normalize themselves. 

No one questions the value of acoustic 
training. The question is the proper pro- 
portion of time and money to be spent on 
it. I have to go slow and be reasonably 
fair in requests for my own department. 
Printing office equipment is the most ex- 
pensive that the school buys—$4,000 to 
$5,000 is what a linotype or automatic 
press costs. A thousand dollars will equip 
a shoe shop fairly well, and it will buy 
many machines for the carpentry shop. 
What would a thousand dollars do in the 
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Home Economics department? How much 
more do you think the girls could learn 
about cooking if there were an electric 
stove for every two girls? As it is now, 
there is only one for the whole class. 

Speech reading is a good subject to learn 
by observing, but many others are not. 
Every girl has to learn about cooking by 
burning many things many times. How 
can boys learn painting with only one 
brush? By observing? Or a class of 
boys with only one hammer or one saw! 
Or a school with only one room with hear- 
ing aids! Or one headset to a class of 
children. 

Mrs. ForMWALT: What seems to be the 
value of acoustic training in the vocational 
life of pupils after they leave school? 

Mr. Jones: Not much is known about 
this yet. Few schools have had a properly 
equipped acoustic department long enough 
to be able to give any definite answer. 
We do not have any information about 
some pupil who has learned how to use an 
aid in school and gone out to work on a 
job and found practical benefit from an 
aid. What information or facts we do 
have, apply to the use of a hearing aid 
by hard of hearing men and women. The 
Vota Review last June told of one woman 
using a hearing aid while working at a 
quick lunch counter. 

Bobby Cameron has a hearing aid, but 
I doubt if it has much value to him. His 
boss has learned to talk on his hands to 
him. I have been in the place several 
times and have seen the boss call to attract 
his attention, then spell to him on his fin- 
gers. Of course, this does not mean that 
the aid is at fault. Many factors are in- 
volved, but I do speak of its doubtful value 
to him. 

Vocational training with the proper 
equipment and the proper amount of time 
will be of much more value than any hear- 
ing aid. Job skill will always be the first 
requirement for holding a job, though 
there may be other less important factors 
that will make it easier to hold the job. 

Mrs. FRUEWALD: In addition to the ad- 
vantages of acoustic training in improving 
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speech, accelerating educational progress, 
vocational values and the like that we have 
discussed here, we also find sign posts to 
the future—how acoustics will be increas- 
ingly important to the individual deaf per- 
son and to the schools for the deaf. Miss 
Timberlake says that the vast majority of 
those with impaired hearing can be helped 
by hearing aids, though she warns that 
there will always be some who cannot be 
helped by any instrument. Many are hard 
to fit and need special training to benefit 
from their residual hearing. Those peo- 
ple who have less than 60 decibels loss may 
gain adequate hearing for the ordinary 
purposes of life. 

Mrs. Formwatt: How may we in 
school, prepare our students to use a hear- 
ing aid when they leave school? 


Mrs. FRuEWALD: Of course if we have 
provided satisfactory acoustic training, 
satisfactory to the child, he will want to 
continue to hear. Then there should be 
some individual hearing aids at school for 
our students to try. Perhaps we could 
have a hearing aid clinic here to help our 
students—present and past—to: be fitted 
with the right hearing aid. Hearing aids 
need as careful diagnosis and fitting as 
eyeglasses. One of my students is in the 
market for a hearing aid now. If we had 
a clinic here she could try out several 
models based on her diagnostic audiogram 
and get fitted with the set most satisfac- 
tory for her. 

Now is the time for our former students 
who have usable hearing and defense jobs 
to get aids if they want them. And they 
would feel confidence in coming to their 
school clinic. There are a number of 
hearing aid clinics now and the trend is 
for the establishment of more. The VOLTA 
REviEw listed sixteen a year ago, two of 
which were in state schools for the deaf. 

Mrs. THomason: Does the individual 
hearing aid have educational possibilities 
for classroom use? 

Mrs. FRUEWALD: Multiple hearing aids 
have been used for about fifteen years. In 
that time we have discovered that they 
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are not mechanical teachers. But although 
the anticipated results have not all been 
achieved, the value of the instruments has 
been confirmed. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons for their limited accomplishment is 
the short time that the child receives audi- 
tory stimulation. The New Jersey School 
is experimenting with twelve individual 
aids which the selected children wear all 
day except for physical education, to see 
if individual aids might be more adequate 
for some children. One of the questions 
Mr. Myklebust is attempting to answer is 
whether speech and educational achieve- 
ment can be significantly speeded up by 
the use of individual hearing aids. Also 
what is the decibel or per cent loss beyond 
which a congenitally deaf child cannot 
learn to discriminate and comprehend 
speech by hearing. They hope this experi- 
ment will contribute to their acoustic pro- 
gram such data as the chronological age 
best suited to the establishment of sound 
patterns. We will be interested in further 
reports on this experiment by Mr. Mykle- 
bust. 

Miss CARMICHAEL: How should acoustic 
training be supplemented outside the class- 
room? 

Mrs. FRuEwALD: Miss Numbers sug- 
gests the following: radios for playrooms, 
sound movies, victrolas with amplification, 
and public address systems for audito- 
riums. In addition to the classroom train- 
ing our children need further acoustic 
stimulation to gain the most benefit from 
their hearing. In the literature we found 
other suggestions that could be incorpo- 
rated into our program here, for instance, 
the construction and use of soundproof 
rooms for testing. During the time that I 
gave audiometer tests, I felt this lack. I 
have used booths constructed out of beaver- 
board that were satisfactory. We could 
go further into the question of using indi- 
vidual aids both in classrooms and out- 
side of school. And consider hearing aids 
with individual microphones for amplified 
speech and acoustic training. 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock* 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.itTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 


Chapter I1I—Leaving Peer-Out Castle 
[= next time Lisbeth Long-frock 


came to Ho-el Farm, she came to 
stay! 

After Lisbeth’s return from her day at 
Ho-el Farm, the last two months of winter 
passed so quickly that Lisbeth could not 
tell where the time had gone. This was 
partly because she had so much work to 
do in the cow-house. She also had many 
tasks to do in the house, for her mother 
was not well. 

Crook-horn, the big goat, had become 
almost like another cow to Lisbeth. BBli- 
ross was very jealous and did not want 
Ran-di to touch the goat or even go near 
her. She acted as if the whole cow-house 
belonged to her, and that other creature, 
Crook-horn, had no place in it. So it had 
become Lisbeth’s task to take care of the 
Crook-horn, exactly as she saw her mother 
care for Bli-ross. She learned to milk 
Crook-horn, for that milk was all they had 
to drink in their coffee. Bli-ross could not 
yet be milked. 

Crook-horn gave so much milk, that Lis- 
beth had to milk her three times a day. 
So, they had plenty of cream for their 
coffee, and even enough for waffles now 
and then. 

Springtime came early to Peer-out Castle. 
The slopes (sides) of the mountains were 
covered with heather. The slopes faced the 
sun directly, and were the first in the whole 
valley to peep out of the snow. As soon as 
the first spots of heather began to show, 
Lisbeth came out to walk on them. It 

*Permission to reprint’this rephrased version of 


Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers, 


seemed so good to be able to walk on the 
bare earth again, and not have to walk on 
the snow any more that winter. 

Every day she watched the patches 
(spots) of green grow larger. The snow 
disappeared farther and farther down the 
hillside. When the snow had gone down 
as far as the place where she and Jacob 
used to have their play-house, then the 
buds would be swelling and ready to burst 
open. She and Jacob used to pretend that 
the pine cones and tree buds were their 
cows and sheep. 

She watched every day. When the buds 
were really open,—then Crook-horn could 
be let out of the cow-house. Her mother 
had said so. That was really a great day 
to wait for. When the animals could eat 
the first buds in the early spring, they 
would give richer milk. It would be much 
more pleasant too for Crook-horn to be 
outside again. 

Lisbeth’s mother had not been well since 
the day Lisbeth had gone to Ho-el Farm. 
Lisbeth thought her mother would get en- 
tirely well when the spring came and 
Crook-horn began to give richer milk. 

Perhaps there was still just a small patch 
of snow left on the big stone at the bottom 
of the hill, when Lisbeth led Crook-horn 
out of her stall in the cow-house up to the 
open door. Crook-horn followed very 
nicely until they reached the cow-house 
door. Then she stopped and blinked at the 
sun. Lisbeth pulled at the rope. She hoped 
to get her as far as the birch trees, which 
were full of buds. But Crook-horn would 
not move. 

She stood quite still, and Lisbeth could 
not even make her stretch her neck, Crook- 
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horn was so strong. Then Lisbeth went 
nearer and pulled up the rope, so that it 
would be shorter and easier to pull with. 
Quick as a wink, Crook-horn put her head 
down and butted Lisbeth against the wall. 
Then she marched out of the cow-house 
and across the road. 

Lisbeth picked herself up and started to 
go after the goat. But as soon as she came 
nearer and tried to grab the rope, the 
naughty goat pulled away and trotted off 
just as a cow would have done. She trotted 
past the house and turned up the road 
which led to the Sve-hau-gen (Swe-how- 
gen) Farm. Lisbeth ran fast but she could 
not catch Crook-hovn. At last she hit her 
foot against a stone and fell full length on 
the ground. When she got up again, all 
she could see was Crook-horn’s back, as she 
trotted over the top of the hill. 

There was nothing to do but to go home 
and get her mother to come and help her. 
They both started after Crook-horn. But 
they did not catch up with her, until they 
reached the gate at Sve-hau-gen. There 
stood the goat looking through the fence. 
She had forgotten that she could have 
jumped over the fence very easily. 

When they first reached home after the 
long chase, Ran-di was very warm. But 
later when she went to bed, she said that 
she felt chilled. That seemed very strange’to 
Lisbeth, for her mother’s cheeks were as 
hot as a fire. In the morning, her mother 
felt too sick to get up. She asked Lisbeth 
to go over to Sve-hau-gen Farm and ask 
Ka-ri (Ka-ree) to come to Peer-out, Ran-di 
was not able to get up. 

Not able to get up! Lisbeth could not 
understand, for her mother’s eyes were 
shining and her cheeks were red. But the 
child dressed quickly and quietly and ran 
over to Sve-hau-gen. 

After that, things happened so quickly 
at Peerout Castle, that Lisbeth could not 
keep the days apart in her memory. Her 
mother’s breathing was loud and painful, 
and Lisbeth could not seem to hear any- 
thing else. Ka-ri went about the house, 
doing the work and caring for the mother, 
then out to the cow-house to do the work 
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there. Lisbeth climbed the birch trees 
many times to pick sweet buds for the 
animals to eat. 

One day the doctor came. He was 
dressed in furs and big boots. The neigh. 
bors all gathered around to hear what he 
had to say. His clothes smelled strongly 
of medicine. The smell lasted for a long 
time in the little house. 

Afterward, Lisbeth remembered that she 
had seen Kjer-sti Ho-el take some food out 
of a big basket one day. Jacob stood by a 
chair, eating a big slice of raisin cake. He 
ate it slowly, as if the food were choking 
him. His eyes looked large and full of 
tears. 

One morning Lisbeth awoke very early. 
From that time, she could remember every- 
thing more clearly. 

She was lying in bed, and Ka-ri was 
standing beside her. The house was very 
still. She could not hear her mother’s 
heavy breathing any longer. All she could 
hear was the noise of the wood, crackling 
in the fire-place. Warmth was coming from 
it. But Ran-di was dead. 

Ka-ri spoke quietly, “Your mother is 
comfortable and at rest now, Lisbeth. You 
must be a brave girl, and not cry.” Lis- 
beth did not cry. She got up and dressed 
and went about the house very quietly. 
Afterward, there were so many people and 
so much preparation for the sad funeral, 
that she did not have any time to think of 
the change which had come into her life. 

Lars Sve-hau-gen brought many yards of 
fine white cloth. Lisbeth had never seen 
such beautiful cloth in her life. Another 
woman came to help Ka-ri to cut and sew a 
fine white garment (dress) for the mother 
to wear, when she was laid on the pillows. 
Lars made a wooden couch for the mother 
to lie on. 

Bli-ross had her calf now, and it was 
killed for the meat. Lars cut down small 
trees and nailed them up at the gate posts. 
He put branches down on the ground, from 
the door out to the gate. All the people 
from far around brought gifts of food. 
Lisbeth had never tasted such good things 
to eat. 
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Then the day came when Ran-di was to 
be taken to the church and buried in the 
church-yard. Many people came to the 
little house that day. Jacob was there in a 
new suit of home-spun wool. Everything 
was quiet and very sad. Even the school- 
master came. He sang a hymn when Lars 
and three other men carried Ran-di through 
the door, and set her couch upon a sledge 
(carriage sled). 

Then they all went slowly away from the 
house, down the hill—first the sledge, 
then the people walking slowly behind. 
Down at the bottom of the hill were two 
wagons with horses, waiting in the road. 
Lisbeth and Jacob were asked to ride in 
the wide wagon with Kjer-sti Ho-el. 

After a while they came to the white 
church. As they carried the mother 
through the gate-way, the church bells 
rang, oh, so beautifully. After that, Lis- 
beth could not see very well, for she was a 
very small girl. They lowered the mother 
into the grave slowly, and then they spread 
wreaths of heather over the grave. The 
schoolmaster sang again, and all of the 
men took off their hats, and held them for 
a long time before their faces. 

After that, the people went out of the 
churchyard. Lisbeth and Jacob climbed 
back into Kjer-sti’s wagon and drove away 
quickly. They drove so fast, that the fences 
looked as if they were traveling in the 
other direction. The children tried to 
count them but they could not. 

All the people came back to Peer-out 
Castle. Kjer-sti Ho-el came too. Ka-ri 
Sve-hau-gen had not gone to the church, 
but had stayed at the little house to pre- 
pare for the people. The table was cov- 
ered with a white cloth, and set with plates 
and good things to eat. The people ate 
and talked,.but they spoke very softly. 

After they had eaten, Lisbeth took Jacob 
out to. the cow-house to see Crook-horn. 
Jacob said that she was a fine goat, but 
she was a mischief surely; he could tell by 
the look in her eyes. Later, they went over 
to look at the old mill-wheel that Jacob 
used to have, long ago. No one had used 
it for a long time. 
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Then they went into the house again and 
had coffee. When all had eaten all they 
wanted, Ka-ri packed the rest of the food 
in baskets. Kjer-sti then said, “We have 
done all that can be done here. Bring 
Crook-horn, Lisbeth, and come to Ho-el. 
I want you to live with me.” 

Lisbeth stood at the gate of Peer-out 
for a long time, holding Crook-horn by a 
rope. Kjer-sti and Bear-hunter were with 
her. Lisbeth looked toward her home and 
began to cry. 

She could see Ka-ri going toward her 
home, with a basket on her arm. Bli-ross 
was following after her. On the other 
road, she could see Jacob’s back, as he went 
toward Nor-drum Farm. He had said as 
he took her hand, “May you fare well, Lis- 
beth.” He looked very small and sad as 
he went away. 

Then she saw Lars Sve-hau-gen put a 
stick of wood in the latch of the door, to 
show that Peer-out Castle was closed— 
that no one was living there any more. 
That was the reason that Lisbeth was cry- 
ing. 

All the things which had happened, from 
her first visit to Ho-el Farm to the second 
one, seemed very strange to Lisbeth. It 
seemed that they could not have happened 
to her at all. There was no time to think 
about things until she had gone out of the 
gate of Peer-out — never to return. 

The last days there had been very sad, 
but there had been so much to do that she 
did not weep until everything was over. 
When she went out of the gate on that last 
day, it seemed that she could see every- 
thing that had happened as clearly as in a 
picture. A part of her life was over. It 
could never be the same again. She could 
never again go to Peer-out Castle, except 
as a stranger. 

She thought, “Now, I haven’t a home 
anywhere.” She stopped at the gate and 
wept bitterly. She had been so quiet 
through all her sorrow and trouble, that 
now when her friends saw her weeping, 
they wondered at it. 

(To be continued ) 
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The Parents 


A Six-Year-Old in School 


ONATHAN, six years old, is now com- 
pleting his first full year at Central 
Institute, although he attended a few 

months last year. This letter was written in 
September, 1943, just after he had returned 
to school. 

How the months have slipped by, and 
how full they have all been! Jonathan’s 
progress during his five months in school 
amazed and delighted us. A real treat 
came to me in June. I had intended to go 
after Jonathan and expected to go a week 
before school closed, but one of the college 
teachers here in Staunton planned to drive 
to Missouri and was going through St. 
Louis. She invited me to go along, and 
of course I was delighted to go. It put me 
in St. Louis two weeks before school was 
out, but I had a wonderful time visiting 
classes, meeting teachers, and seeing the 
school. 

Jonathan had grown so much and was 
so proud to have his mother there. He 
would pat his chest, and tell everyone that 
I belong to him. It was wonderful watch- 
ing his teacher, Mrs. Olmsted, train her 
class. It was a revelation to me, and was 
a priceless experience. 

The day of the graduation exercises, I 
was one very proud parent, for Jonathan 
was to receive a prize because of the unus- 
ual progress he had made. A few days 
before the exercises, Mrs. Olmsted told him 
about it, and they practiced the ceremony. 
She would hand him something, and he 
would bow and say “Thank you.” After 
some coaching, he seemed to understand. 
The great day came, Jonathan was like a 
race horse waiting for the signal. He saw 
packages being given to other children, 
and was anxious to dash up for his. Final- 
ly, “Jonathan Ogden” sounded, and up he 
ran to Dr. Lane. He took the package she 
offered him, and away he dashed. As he 
was half-way back to his seat, Mrs. Olm- 
sted stopped him. “You didn’t bow and 
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Talk It Over 


say “Thank you’.” Jonathan turned, ran 
back to Dr. Lane, and, looking up into her 
face, said “Bow!” 

How happy he was to be home, and see 
Daddy, his brothers and his “bike,” as 
he calls it. Part of August we spent at 
Massanetta Springs, where we have gone 
several summers. The swimming pool 
there was the main attraction, and what a 
glorious time Jonathan always has in the 
water! 

Someone told us that when time for 
school came, Jonathan would be happy to 
return. Nevertheless, all summer I was 
afraid to mention school. On September 
first, Jonathan saw Dunbar and David get- 
ting ready to go and he wanted to know 
where they were going. When I said, “To 
school,” it was with fear and trembling. 
Immediately he said, “Three go to school?” 
in a questioning way. So I said, “Yes, 
Jonathan will go to school on the train 
with Daddy.” He became greatly excited 
and wanted to know when. Years ago, 
when David and Dunbar were too small to 
count days, I hit upon the plan of count- 
ing “sleeps.” This summer I tried it on 
Jonathan, and found that it suited him per- 
fectly. So we counted “8 sleeps,” until 
Jonathan would go on the train. He was 
very happy about it, and I was relieved. 

Each morning he would come to me the 
very first thing, and hold up one less finger 
and say “Seven sleeps,” etc., until the last 
day he came running to me and holding up 
both fists said, “No sleeps.” All day he 
packed, and I unpacked, his trunk. All 
the things he wanted to take would have 
left no room for clothing. When I ex- 
plained that he must leave them here, he 
helped me put them on the library shelf, 
after he had kissed them goodbye. He 
will remember and expect to find them 
right there when he returns. 

Last year, I sent him a letter every week 
—no written messages, as I knew he could 
not read them, but always a snapshot of 
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one or two of us, and some drawings made 
by his brothers. The day before he left 
this time, I took a box of large envelopes 
and printed his name and the address of the 
school on them. In the lower left corner 
of each I drew a smiling face. He read 
his name, and then | put in one of the en- 
velopes a recent snapshot we had taken, 
and some cards and pictures on which he 
wrote a few of the letters he can make. 
Then I explained to him that after he had 
gone to school I would send them to him. 
He seemed to understand, and I think that 
now he is receiving them he is remember- 
ing how he and I addressed them and filled 
several of them before he left. 

Mrs. S., we were interested in the goats. 
How would Mary Lou and Myles like a 
baby *possum? Yesterday someone gave 
our boys one, and they are ecstatic. I can’t 
say as much for their parents, but the boys 
have promised faithfully that the entire 
care of the creature will be theirs. 


Mrs. D. O., Vircinia. 
Janis Thinks School is Fun 


Janis, seven, attended the day school at 
Huntington, West Va., for two years. She 
is now at St. Rita’s School, Cincinnati. 

You were right in wondering if Janis 
had enough companionship with other chil- 
dren. I am sure she did not have, but 


‘ when we came home from Huntington last 


year we turned her loose to play with the 
other youngsters in the neighborhood. 
Some of them are little roughnecks, but 
Janis got along very well with them, and 
I think the association was good for her. 
I believe also that the excitement and yell- 
ing may have improved her voice, for it is 
stronger than it was when she was in school 
last year. 

Mrs. O., I know exactly what you went 
through in preparing Jonathan for his 
return to school. I told Janis she was go- 
ing to a different school from the one she 
attended last year, and she was puzzled at 
first until we showed her a picture of the 
new school. That seemed to give her some- 
thing concrete to talk about. She counted 
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“sleeps,” too, and as she had had some 
calendar work last year, she was able to 
cross off a day on the calendar each morn- 
ing. I told her that I would not be with 
her, but when she learned that other little 
girls would be with her both night and 
day, she was perfectly satisfied. 

I still feared that at the last moment she 
would object at being left in a strange 
place when I went away; but my fears 
were unfounded. It was almost bed time 
when we reached the school, and while I 
was talking to her teacher, Janis got out 
her nightgown without our noticing it, and 
she was in bed before we knew it. I was 
not ready to leave, but she called and told 
me goodbye, and said, “Go home to Dad- 
dy.” With a far heavier heart than she 
had, I thought it was the proper time for 
my exit. 

She had chicken pox soon after school 
opened, and was quarantined, and they tell 
me that during her period of isolation she 
was very homesick and told them over and 
over, “Mother and Daddy come, Janis go 
home.” We went to the school, but by the 
time we got there she was better and had 
got over all idea of going home. Before 
we were really ready to leave, she insisted 
that we go so that she and the other little 
girls could go about playing without adult 
interference, with the new toys we had 
taken her. 

We write to her every other day, using 
as far as possible language that she can 
understand. I am afraid the letters are 
pretty much the same, but they tell us that 
all the children love to get letters, whether 
or not they can read them. We vary them 
with snapshots and sketches. 


Mrs. G. M., West Vircrnia. 


A Day School Pupil of Thirteen 


Kappy attends the New Orleans Day 
School for the Deaf. 


Kappy is in school now and enjoying 
many outside activities. She has been at- 
tending the football games in New Orleans, 
and also the various Girl Scout meetings 
there. All of this is helpful, I think, as is 
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any opportunity to do and see the things 
hearing people enjoy. 

She has been practicing her sketching, 
and does some things very well, I think. 
I inclose a sketch of Dick Tracy that she 
made, and I think she got the expression 
very well. I am still hoping to have her 
take up commercial art in a serious way 
later on. 

Mrs. K. S., LoursIANa. 


Ready for Public School 


Mary Louise, thirteen, has been attend- 
ing private residential schools seven years. 
She is now in St. Joseph’s, St. Louis. 


We plan to move very soon to Pasadena, 
where there are good schools and where 
Mary Lou can be with hearing children. 
I am quite sure that after this year all she 
will need is a teacher for speech correction, 
and that she will be able to do regular 
school work with hearing children. 

She came home for two weeks during 
the Christmas holidays, and I certainly 
found her most enjoyable company, as she 
is so wide awake to everything that is going 
on. Even our friends and relatives see 
improvement in her speech. She is very 
interested in the war situation, and simply 
felt that she had to get in to Los Angeles 
and see Destination Tokyo, although we 
tried to keep away from crowds, as the 
flu is so prevalent everywhere. 

She is fond of arithmetic, and we had 
lots of fun working out all types of prob- 
lems while she was at home. She received a 
number of games, one especially, called 
“Finance,” where buying and selling of 
properties is concerned. She sat down and 
figured out the game in just a little while, 
and then we all had to play every night. 
Another game used all the army insignia, 
and we found that very educational. 

Mary Louise, is also interested in cook- 
ing, and she takes a prominent part in the 
baking of every cake and pie that is made 
on the place. Of course, the results aren’t 
always the same as they might be if I 
worked alone, but we all make the bes’ 
of it. 

I visited her school while I was East, 
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watched the classes, and could not help 
feeling very satisfied with the work she is 
doing. We could not at the present time 
equal it in California, as so many of the 
teachers are going into defense work and 
the schools are very crowded. Also, the 
older children are working, and it seems 
that for the time being school work is only 
secondary. Many of the schools closed 
long before the Christmas holidays to allow 
the children to work in stores; and the 
high school children are permitted to work 
in defense plants four hours a day. Of 
course, I may be wrong, but an education 
does seem so very important in the life 
of a child that I wonder if a country is 
getting ahead in the long run when educa- 
tion is neglected. 
Mrs. N. H., CALIFORNIA. 


The Story of an “Average Girl” 


A Letter from a Teacher 
As none of you seem to be in need of 
specific advice this time, I thought I would 
tell you about a favorite pupil of mine, 
who is now grown up. Some of you have 
little children, and some have larger ones 
who are rapidly reaching the grown up 
level, so we shall review the whole story 

and see how happily it turned out. 
To begin with, Evelyn had a wonderful 
mother. All deaf children who turn out 
well have wonderful mothers, you know. 


Evelyn’s mother was, in fact, largely re-— 


sponsible for the opening of day classes in 
Toronto. She called on other mothers, en- 
listed the help of a woman member of the 
school board, and finally persuaded the 
board of education to open a class. After 
it was opened, Evelyn’s mother didn’t sit 
down on the job! Not a bit of it. She 
visited the school every day the first year, 
and went home to work hand in hand with 
the teacher. She was determined that her 
child should talk, and talk she did. Evelyn 
was deaf from birth, and had only enough 
hearing to distinguish between two vowels, 
despite the amount of acoustic training’ we 
gave her. 

Some of you mothers of wilful little ones 
will be relieved to know that Evelyn, al- 
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though most lovable, was also very wilful, 
and had dreadful temper tantrums on the 
slightest provocation. But as her mind 
developed she became more and more trac- 
table, and today she is a really gentle 
young lady. She, too, disliked having her 
speech corrected, but that didn’t prevent 
her mother and her teacher from correct- 
ing her. Her speech and voice quality were 
good. Indeed, when Miss Timberlake vis- 
ited us at a convention, she commented on 
Evelyn’s voice quality, thinking she must 
have hearing for speech. 

Evelyn’s mother cooperated all along the 
line. As soon as Evelyn could say “bread,” 
and “milk,” she was sent to the store to 
buy them, even if it meant a private phone 
message to the store keeper at first. When 
she was old enough to use sentences and 
ask questions, she was sent down town 
alone to buy new shoes. (We were quite 
amused to find that she had had the parcel 
sent home.) She said she told the clerk 
she was deaf but that she could lip read. 
Her contacts with hearing people were al- 
ways normal. She went to Sunday School 
regularly, and she belonged to groups of 
girls. She even took part in entertain- 
ments as one of a group. Everyone in her 
church knew her and was interested in her. 

Thus she grew, and it was my privilege 
to teach her for seven years. She learned 
to do little tasks at home. She could tidy 
the house and prepare a meal. She was a 
gracious little hostess and splendid. com- 
pany. When she had finished grade school 
she attended a technical high school. As 
a number of our deaf pupils were attend- 
ing the same high school, they were pro- 
vided with a special teacher to give them 
tutorial assistance. She was not a teacher 
of the deaf, but she found that they were 
good enough lip readers to understand 
her and to profit by what she said to them. 
She was most interested in their welfare. 

Evelyn had a girl friend, a neighbor 
with normal hearing, and they went about 
together outside of school and did their 
home work together. Evelyn was also a 
great companion to her mother, and they 
were very close to each other. I saw Eve- 
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lyn from time to time, even after her school 
days ended and she had secured a job; 
and each time I was amazed at her easy, 
idiomatic speech. She was talked to con- 
stantly at home, from the day her deafness 
was discovered until she was grown, and 
because of this her vocabulary continued 
to grow. 

Meanwhile, a knight came riding from 
a distant province. He was a young man 
who had been deafened by illness while 
in his teens. They were married in Eve- 
lyn’s childhood church. As I watched this 
dainty little lady in the traditional veil 
and white gown, walking up the aisle on 
her proud father’s arm, I couldn’t help 
.being glad for her. At the reception, she 
was a shy, happy bride, mingling with her 
guests, making just the right remarks. I 
was surprised and touched when, as she 
left for her honeymoon, instead of throw- 
ing her bouquet of American Beauty roses, 
she presented it to—her teacher. She is 
happily married, and her husband has an 
exceptionally fine position, a most unusual 
one for a deaf man, and one which many a 
man with normal hearing might envy. 


I have told you this story because Eve- 
lyn is not a wonder. She is a nice, intelli- 
gent, average girl, happy and well adjusted 
to her deafness. With an understanding 
mother, her story could be duplicated. At 
the same time, her mother is just an aver- 
age woman, neither rich nor poor. She 
hasn’t a Ph.D., but she has an understand- 
ing heart and determination. 


Miss N. MacD., CANapba. 


A Hard of Hearing Third Grader 


Mary Lou, eight years old, has some 
hearing. She attends a consolidated coun- 
try school, wearing an electrical hearing 
aid. 

In September, Mary Lou entered the 
third grade of the township school. She 
has an excellent teacher this year, who is 
also an artist. Mary Lou looks forward 
to the days when they “draw pretty pic- 
tures.” Some evenings she will ask me to 
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sit at a little table in front of her black- 
board, and draw a picture, line by line, 
as the teacher did it for the children in 
school. I'll confess that Mary Lou does 
better than I, but she praises my work 
and gives me lots of encouragement. 

She has no difficulty at all in keeping 
up with her school work. I asked the 
fourth grade teacher, who is well ac- 
quainted with Mary Lou’s progress in 
school, what I might do to help prepare 
Mary Lou for the broad jump into the 
fourth grade. She felt certain that Mary 
Lou would have little difficulty in keeping 
up with the others, since she is able to read 
well and understands what she reads. The 
teacher lent me two history books written 


in an interesting, story-telling form, and 


I read them to the children each evening. 
Each time the teacher finishes reading a 
story or book at school, she sends it home 
for me to read with Mary Lou. Just now 
we are reading a cute little story about 
Cubby Bear, who takes a trip through Yel- 
lowstone Park. Last week we read The 
Eskimo Twins, and the children had fun 
trying to make an igloo in our deep snow. 

Mrs. O., the children wanted to know all 
about your ’possum, and asked, “May we 
have one?” Last spring a neighbor gave 
Mary Lou a small turtle, which he found 
down by the cove, but after he had spent 
two weeks fasting and pacing up and down 
his pen, Mary Lou decided “Pokey” was 
lonesome for his mother, and took him 
back to to the cove. She loves pets, but 
doesn’t want to see them unhappy. The 
goats are our favorites, and we are looking 
forward to the arrival of baby goats early 
this summer. The rabbits have done their 
share for the war effort. 

I wonder if any of you have suggestions 
as to how I can make Mary Lou remember 
to speak slowly and plainly. There are 
many words which she can say just as 
plainly as I can, but she gets so excited 
when she talks that she runs them together. 
When I stop her she says them correctly, 
but the next time it will be the same thing 
over again. She doesn’t object to correc- 
tions, and wants to talk like other children, 
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but she just forgets. She does so much 
better when she reads, but when she 
“thinks” the words, she omits letters. She 
talks continually, from morning till night, 

When she gets home from school, the 
first thing she does is to look at the news- 
paper: first the comics, then the pictures, 


. then the news items on the front page. 


Here and there an article will catch her 
eye and she will ask us to explain the words 
she doesn’t understand. You can be sure 
this takes plenty of time and patience, but 
we feel it is time well spent. 


Mrs. C, S., PENNSYLVANIA. 


In a Hearing Aid Class 


Joyce, six, is attending the Pennsylvania 
School at Mt. Airy. 

I enjoyed my first roundabout. Joyce 
is six years old, and will be seven in May. 
When I visit her at school now, I note 
how rapidly she is growing and how she 
is changing. She has a 40% hearing loss 
in her left ear, and 45% loss in the right 
ear. She is in a hearing aid class at the 
Mt. Airy School. She is doing very good 
work, and her speech is coming along fine. 
She reads the lips very well. When you 
talk with her, she watches your lips all the 
time, and grasps some of the words. She 
tries to say them, and often gets them 
right; at other times we repeat a word un- 
til she understands. 

Mrs. M., I had the same thoughts and 
worries you had about sending Joyce away 
to school, but as in your case everything 
turned out all right. When we took her 
to school, I thought she would cry and 
would not want to stay, but we found out 
that Marie, a little girl who had attended 
Miss McClellan’s school with Joyce when 
she was three, was at Mt. Airy, and when 
Joyce saw Marie, my worries were over. 
Joyce kissed her Daddy and me, and off 
she went with her little friend. And, later, 
in the school room she seemed contented 
and happy. 

I write her every week, and send her 


(Continued on page 378) 
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A Research Project 
A Report from Zeta Chapter, Mu lota Sigma 


By PAauLiInE MATHIE 


S Chairman of the Committee on 

Scientific Research of Zeta Chapter, 

Mu Iota Sigma Fraternity, I offer 

the following report on our work up to 
date. 

All the teachers at the Paul Binner 
School in Milwaukee except one who was 
absent, are members of the Fraternity, so 
we work as a teacher group, as well as a 
Fraternity group. The teachers work along 
their own reading interests. 

Our fraternity has very definite aims or 
objectives which are as follows: To pro- 
mote pedagogical research and critical 
thinking; to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf; and to promote a spirit of 
co-operation and fellowship among the 
members of the fraternity. 

With these aims in mind it was decided 
to select the following subjects for a pro- 
fessional reading study in the order given: 
Visual Education 
Voice Building 
Mental Hygiene 
Reading 
Psychology of the Deaf 
Lip Reading 
Vocational Guidance 
Vocabulary Building 
Extra-Curricular Subjects 


Art 


SPP KNAVP SNe 


— 


No specific length of time was set for 
study on the specific subjects, for they vary 
greatly in interest and in content. We do 
try to keep to the following monthly sched- 
ule, however. 

During the first week, everyone reads on 
the topic assigned, paying particular atten- 
tion to the references which pertain to his 
grade. During the second week, there are 
group meetings to discuss the problem ma- 
terial read. These groups are divided into 
three divisions; lower, middle and upper. 
A chairman heads each section, reporting 
progress to an over-committee of three, of 
which I am chairman. 


During the third week the study con- 
tinues, but the chairmen of the three groups 
meet and discuss the material read and it is 
then tabulated on cards for filing by the 
individual members. This is given to the 
over-committee. It is this committee’s 
work to summarize ali material and pre- 
sent it to the entire fraternity at the month- 
ly meeting which usually takes place the 
following week. It is at this time that gen- 
eral discussions take place and a decision is 
made as to whether the subject needs fur- 
ther study. If so, it is continued; if not, 
the next subject is begun. 

Up to date, we have spent three months 
on the topic of Visual Education and are 
continuing it in addition to starting the 
new topic of Voice Building: A bibliog- 
raphy is kept on cards, and these files with 
a display of books and other materials are 
left in the teachers’ room so that the teach- 
ers have easy access to them. 

The three groups do not always follow 
the same procedure of study. The middle 
section has made an intense study of one 
book, the upper division has collected a 
large variety of materials such as research 
articles, films available, the construction 
of aids, etc. The lower division has filed 
cards on the practical application of visual 
aids to their particular school room needs. 

The entire group has expressed interest 
in our study and has felt it most profitable. 





If we do not have international education 
we shall not have peace or trade or law or 
any internationalism at all, for human in- 
stitutions reside in people’s minds.—Prof. 


Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard. 


We teachers do not use our citizenship 
to its fullest extent. Although public spirit- 
ed and well informed, few of us are active 
in making our opinions felt. — Fred R. 
Dingley in Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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wvansmexr Teachers of: Lip Reading wiemie 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luogs1ia M. Moorpw 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 

Mrs. MARGARET S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 

Phone: 257R 

Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 

San Jose 

Mrs. Linzian C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. FgRN NELSON 

P, O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 
Santa Barbara 

Miss Frances E. DAVIDSON 
307% Lioyd Ave. 

Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
Hoff General Hospital 
MarRY Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Elsmere, Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
11 S. du Pont Rd. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JULIEN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 


Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 


Miss May H. LE&Avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 17 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 
Miss ALtIiog H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss SyBr. FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 

Miss Haze. GrBson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 

Miss FLORENCE E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Albany 
Miss EtaAZABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Woodstock 
Mrs. Linzan Lapp CHURCH 
P, O. Box 448 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Mrs. EpwarpD B. NITOHIE 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 
Norwood 

Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 
Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 


Crozer Hall . 
2039 Cherry Street 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 

1420 Walnut Street 

Phone: Pennypacker 6780 
Scranton 

Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 
Swarthmore 


Mrs. WM. T. Chay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss MARIE SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOCKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
N. R. Crozier Tech. High School 
Bryan and Live Oak Streets 


Houston 

Mrs. LucruLE P. TURNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 
Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyNoHBURG SoHooL or LP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. STuMPF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


Quebec CANADA 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








How to Help the Hard of Hearing 


By Harriet MontacuE 


Facing the Problem 


GOOD many years ago, I wrote a 
a piece for the Votta REVIEW called 

“First Aid to Our Relatives,” and 
now the time has come, it seems to me, to 
write another one. The war has thrust hun- 
dreds of young men, quite unprepared, into 
this half world of deafness; and they have 
to get used to it. Their families have to get 
used to it, too; since this infirmity, like 
many others, falls almost as heavily on the 
immediate associates of the persons who 
suffer from it as on the individuals them- 
selves. 

Deafness is a peculiar calamity, in that it 
doesn’t show. A person may be able 
bodied, and, to all appearances, serene of 
mind; and yet be at a complete loss in 
coping with the most ordinary situations of 
life, in consequence of which he may be 
undergoing a state of inner turmoil 
amounting to desperation. This is all the 
more tragic because the people around him, 
who really want to help, often only remind 
him of his burden and add to it when 
they try to ease it. 


Lip Reading Is the First Answer 


Conversation is difficult for him, and at 
first, if his deafness is severe, is almost im- 
possible. Like fish in a bowl, the people 
who talk to him open and shut their 
mouths, and nothing understandable comes 
out. In the beginning, it will probably 
seem incredible to him that, before long, 
these mouth movements will resolve them- 
selves into words and sentences that convey 
meaning. Yet lip reading is the first tangi- 
ble answer to his problem, the first straw 
for his drowning grasp, the first ray of light 
in his darkness. As soon as he begins to 


read the lips of those around him, he be- 
gins to take hope; and then, according to 
his temperament and the measures of re- 
habilitation offered him, he begins to dis- 
cover other rays of light and other answers 
to the consuming question, “What is to be- 
come of me now?” 

Inevitably, that is the question he asks 
himself as soon as the fact of incurable 
deafness is established. The problem is to 
learn to live with deafness; to find his way 
about in this foreign element into which he 
has suddenly been plunged. He will learn 
to find his way. He will learn that in some 
of the every day relationships deafness is 
extremely important and has to be dealt 
with, while in other matters it is not im- 
portant at all; he will be surprised to find 
that in many practical ways things are not 
as hard as he thought they would be, and 
that he can handle situations far more 
smoothly than he expected. 


The Family Must Help 


But first he will need a lot of help; and 
this is where the family comes in. Looking 
back over more than half a life of total 
deafness, I realize that my adjustment to 
the state of not hearing was eased very 
much by the fact that the persons with 
whom I was associated were accustomed to 
dealing with deafness. There was another 
hard of hearing member of my family, and 
by the time I began to lose my own hear- 
ing my sisters and brother were used to the 
idea and were not bewildered by it. Then, 
when I began to take lip reading lessons, I 
had teachers who had spent their lives 
among the deaf and the hard of hearing 
and had acquired a sure technique in ap- 
proaching this infirmity. 
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It does require technique, for deaf- 
ness is a highly technical handicap. While 
there are many simple, practical measures 
that may easily be adopted to help the 
newly deafened person, there are also many 
subtleties of understanding which may be 
acquired only through familiarity. 


Deafness Is Not a Final Calamity 


The first thing to learn is that deafness 
is not a final calamity; nor is it unique. 
There are plenty of fine people going about 
the world, doing their work, holding up 
their ends, socially, financially, artistically, 
or philanthropically, according to their 
bent, in spite of not hearing all that is said 
to them. And thefe are some very success- 
ful men and women who do not hear any- 
thing that is said to them. 

The number of famous personages who 
may be identified by the familiar black (or 
gray) button of a hearing aid is quite 
surprising. To name only a few, there are: 
Bernard Baruch; former Ambassador 
Grew; Howard Hughes, the aviation ex- 
pert; Rupert Hughes, the novelist and mag- 
azine writer; Charles Beard, the historian; 
President Inonu of Turkey. J. P. Morgan, 
the financier, wore a hearing aid constantly 
during the later years of his life. Mrs. 
Roosevelt does not wear an instrument, as 
she hears perfectly in one ear; but she ad- 
mits in public that when a speaker is seated 
next to her “bad” ear she has to guess at 
half he says. There are countless others: 
senators, representatives, state governors, 
business executives, scientists, writers, who 
have had to learn to live with deafness. 
According as they accept the necessity of 
learning, and as their families back them 
up in it, so their adjustment is accom- 


plished. 
Lip Reading 


There are many do’s and don’ts con- 
nected with helping a deafened person over 
the first rough spots. Some of these sug- 
gestions depend for their usefulness on how 
hard of hearing he is; some of them apply 
equally to all cases of deafness, whether 
slight or severe. Some, as I said above, 
are concerned with simple, practical mea- 
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sures to facilitate communication; others 
are subtle and technical and require experi- 
ence and imagination. Let’s start with the 
simple, practical ones. 


Whether or not the hard of hearing indi- 
vidual can use a hearing aid, he should 
from the very start acquire facility in lip 
reading; and he may have to depend on 
it altogether, so it is a good thing for his 
family and friends to understand some- 
thing about it. 


Let there be light. Don’t expect a lip 
reader to understand you unless the light 
is on your face. Don’t sit or stand with 
your back to the light. Don’t lean at such 
an angle in your chair that your face is in 
shadow. Don’t expect him to read lips by 
firelight or candle light or moonlight. 
Throw your aesthetic preference for sub- 
dued illumination away and learn to like 
electricity. If you are out of doors on a 
porch or in the woods by a camp fire, don’t 
try to talk to the lip reader unless he can 
hear you, or you have a flashlight to turn 
on your face. Don’t ever seat a lip reader 
at the table with his face toward the win- 
dow. 

Cultivate quietness. Don’t rock; don’t 
chew gum; don’t move your hands while 
you are talking. A dramatic way of speak- 
ing is helpful if it comes naturally, but 
don’t go all out to be dramatic, with the 
idea that you are helping things along con- 
versationally. There are few accomplished 
pantomimists, and it is hard for the best 
of them to make a gesture like Niagara 
Falls, or like Pike’s Peak, or like King 
George of England if one of those names 
comes up in the talk and you want to tell 
the hard of hearing person what it is. It 
is better to write such names if he does 
not understand them. Sit quietly when you 
speak to a lip reader, and don’t make any 
distracting motions with your hands. 


Speak Naturally 


Speak naturally. At first, you will be 
conscious of your mouth when talking to 
a lip reader, and will have a tendency to 
exaggerate your lip movements. Try to 
avoid this, and speak quietly, in your ordi- 
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nary manner. If you are accustomed to 
speaking rapidly, you may have to slow 
up a bit at first; but don’t make it too 
slow, and don’t ever space your words out, 
one at a time, with a break between. 

Don’t repeat single words. lf what you 
say is not understood, and repetition is 
necessary, don’t repeat one word over and 
over. Always use whole sentences, chang- 
ing the order of the words, or revising the 
statement, so that the same meaning is con- 
veyed in a different way. This is quite easy 
to do, once you get the hang of it. For in- 
stance, suppose you want to say, 

“I met a man from Kansas City today,” 
and the hard of hearing person doesn’t get 
it. Quite probably he won’t get it, because 
“Kansas City” is an impossible name to 
read from the lips. Say, “I met a friend of 
mine today. He is from out West. He is 
from Missouri, from Kansas City.” Talk- 
ing around a subject this way makes it 
much easier to lip read. 

Just as long statements are easier to 
understand than short ones, so long words 
are much less difficult to lip read than short 
words. If you want to tell a lip reader 
something about “an envoy extraordinary,” 
or “a minister plenipotentiary,” or “the 
Dowager Duchess of Mesopotamia,” go 
ahead and try it; you are likely to get it 
across to him. But if you try to tell him 
that “The cat has some kittens,” or ask 
him please to “cut the cake,” you will run 
up. against difficulties right away. 


Learn About Lip Reading 


This is where some rudimentary knowl- 
edge of lip reading on the part of his fam- 
ily will be a great help to the newly deaf- 
ened person. Look through a lip reading 
text book; “sit in” at a few lip reading 
lessons; learn what is “hard to see,” and 
what is “easy to see”; learn what conso- 
nants are formed with visible movements 
of the mouth, and which ones are formed 
in the throat so that they are entirely in- 
visible. Learn what sounds look exactly 
alike on the lips and cannot be distin- 
guished without the context. 

I was once a member of a household— 
not my own family—where all the mem- 
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bers knew that f and v are indistinguish- 
able on the lips; likewise m, b, and p; and 
t, d, and n. (Try it yourself in front of a 
mirror. Say mall, pall and ball; or pat, 
mad, and ban; or very and ferry.) The 
friends I had in this household had learned 
all this; and they all had a clever way, 
when I substituted back for pack, or met 
for pet, of setting me right by saying, “Yes, 
that’s right; no it isn’t right,” which told 
me I had to find another homophene. These 
words that look alike are called homo- 
phenes, and they sometimes make lip read- 
ing a hazardous method of communication, 
but as a rule it is easy to get the right 
word from the context. For instance, “I 
am going to the ball game” would never 
be mistaken for “I am going to the pall 
game.” 


Learn Not to Shout 


If the hard of hearing person hears quite 
a bit, either with or without an instrument, 
lip reading will not be your only means of 
communication. Learn to use your voice so 
as to make him hear with the least effort on 
his part and the least strain on yours. Re- 
member that the same sound is twelve hun- 
dred times as loud when brought within an 
inch of a person’s ear as when a yard 
away; and a loud voice that he may be 
able to endure from a distance of several 
feet, will have a shattering effect if uttered 
close to his ear. 

Usually it is better not to shout at all; 
for he will be more likely to understand 
a clear, natural voice, with distinct utter- 
ance, than a loud, strained, unnatural one. 
Try to gauge his hearing ability—it may 
vary from day to day—and keep your 
voice within his range, always letting him 
see you while you are talking to him, so 
that he can combine lip reading and hear- 
ing. 

He may seem to hear better in a noisy 
place than in a quiet one; and it may easily 
happen that he will hear better in a train 
or subway or in a noisy restaurant than 
persons who hear normally. It is not that 
he hears better; it is simply that he is less 
distracted by the outside noises than a 
hearing person is. 
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Don’t Steal His Conversation 


There are other, more subtle ways in 
which you can help, and they require 
imagination. Some of them have to do 
with what would seem only ordinary cour- 
tesy, although it is often forgotten in deal- 
ing with the hard of hearing. For instance, 
don’t steal his conversation. lf he is hav- 
ing a pleasant chat with someone, don’t 
butt in. Let him alone to enjoy the only 
form of social contact he can manage, 
a téte a téte. If you join in, and address 
yourself to the other normally hearing per- 
son, in a few minutes you two hearing ones 
will be talking away, and the hard of hear- 
ing person will be left out altogether in the 
cold. You will have injured him more 
than if you had put your hand into his 
pocketbook and taken some of his money, 
for his conversation is more precious to 


him than dollar bills. 
Don’t Be Too Helpful 


It may be that you see him floundering 
in conversational difficulties, and are moved 
by a kindly impulse to help him out. Be 
careful; move gently; don’t come rushing 
in with a blunderbuss that knocks him out 
instead of pulling him from the shoals. If 
you take it upon yourself to explain that 
he doesn’t hear, and answer for him, tak- 
ing the situation out of his hands, you have 
made it just that much harder for him to 
get along the next time he is in a quandary. 
If explaining has to be done, address your- 
self directly to the hard of hearing person, 
and explain to him; then leave him alone 
to handle the situation; don’t try to handle 
it for him. 

I mentioned this once before in an ar- 
ticle, “Things I Wish They Wouldn’t Do,” 
a semi-facetious effort to enlighten my nor- 
mally hearing friends in regard to dealing 
with deafness. I suggested that it is better 
to let the hard of hearing person do his 
own explaining, since it is doubly embar- 
rassing to him to have situations taken out 
of his hands as if he were a child or a men- 
tal incompetent. A normally hearing friend 
of mine took exception to this dictum and 
wrote a reply in which she illustrated her 
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viewpoint thus: (She is addressing the hard 
of hearing person.) 

When in a restaurant or tea room, you can't 
get the waitress’ remark that the French fried 
potatoes are all gone, and will Home fried do, 
and you keep repeating that you want French 
fried and not Home fried, don’t be annoyed if 
your friend murmurs to the waitress that you are 
hard of hearing. He does that, perhaps mis. 
takenly, because he is fond of you, and doesn’t 
want the waitress to think you are queer. 


Now, I’ve been in many restaurants with 
many hard of hearing persons who were 
not able to read the lips quite so well as 
I do; but it never occurred to me to explain 
to the waitress that we were all deaf, unless 
we really got into an impasse. If one of my 
companions failed to understand, I simply 
repeated to him what the waitress said, and 
then let him give his own order. 


Do It This Way 


Here is another example of the same 
sort of thing. I went into a gift shop with 
my sister, and made a purchase. It came 
to two dollars and eighty-five cents, and I 
handed the clerk a five dollar bill. She gave 
me back two dollars and a quarter, saying, 

“I haven’t the right change. Can you 
give me ten cents?” 

I was not looking at her, because I was 
looking down at the money in my hand and 
counting it, and I said, 

“You have given me too much. It should 
be fifteen cents.” 

Now my sister could easily have taken 
over the situation, explaining to the clerk 
that I could not hear. Instead, she simply 
turned to me and said, 

“Have you a dime? She hasn’t the right 
change.” 

Of course, I understood my sister, I pro- 
duced the dime, and the matter was closed. 
It may seem like a small thing; but it was 
important, because my sister left me in 
command of the situation; she did not try 
to steer things. All she did was to make 
things clear to me and then let me alone 
to settle them; and as soon as | understood, 
I settled them. I was not put into an in- 
ferior position. I was able to keep my head 
up. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Introduction to Deafness, Ill. 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


A Camp Counsellor 


OULD a person who was unable to 
( hear voices undertake to teach and 

live with children under ten years 
of age? How would I get along with a 
group of small children, with their quick 
chatter and liveliness? These were ques- 
tions I asked myself when I was offered the 
job of teaching handcraft in a seaside 
camp for children from three to ten years 
of age. Would I really be able to do 
enough to be worth not only my expenses, 
but a salary? 

I had been a counsellor at this camp in 
my teens while my hearing was normal, 
so that the details of the life here were 
familiar to me. Also, my deafness had 
never prevented my little nephew — now 
six years old—from wanting to play with 
me. So I decided to accept this sum- 
mer job offer. I went to camp anticipat- 
ing an interesting summer, hopeful that I 
could really do a useful piece of work with 
the children, also hopeful that the other 
counsellors would be the kind who would 
have perception enough to help where and 
if I needed it in my dealing with the chil- 
dren. What really happened far exceeded 
my fondest hopes. 

The place, which is more like a large 
family home than most camps are, includes 
a big, sunny cottage. In front of the house 
is a wide lawn and then the smooth, sandy 
beach leads down to the water. At the 
rear, another wide lawn and a garden 
separate the house from the road. The 
staff consisted of the camp director, three 
counsellors besides myself, a cook and an 
occasional housekeeper. Our family fluc- 
uated in size. We must have had 25 chil- 
dren there during the summer, though not 
more than 15 at one time; and for one 
brief period we had an additional counsel- 
lor. 


When I arrived at camp there were two 
counsellors and three children with the di- 
rector. I had been in the house but a 
short while when one counsellor, Miss 
Frances, came to tell me, “There’s a fire in 
the meadows!” And almost on her heels 
came the other counsellor, Miss Louise, 
“There’s a fire across the street in the 
meadows!” So I was provided with ex- 
citement right from the start, as we all 
trooped out to the road to see the local 
volunteer firemen, who, with the red water 
tanks strapped on their backs, looked like 
so many big red bugs flitting in and out 
of the smoke and flames. 

The ease with which the girls made me 
aware of the fire and the facility with 
which we talked about it afterwards as- 
sured me that I would have little trouble 
in carrying on conversations with them. 
Almost at once I noticed that Miss Louise 
was especially good at handling the chil- 
dren in a quiet way and so I asked her if 
she would help me in making the children 
understand that I must see their faces in 
order to understand their speech. 


Don’t Bluff With Children 


I learned my first lesson with the chil- 
dren my second day at camp. The cook 
had not yet arrived for the summer, so I 
was helping in the kitchen doing some- 
thing at one side of the long sink that 
reached arm-fashion from the wall to the 
center of the room. On the opposite side 
of the sink Teddy, my six-year-old cousin, 
with his hands gripping the water pipes, 
was swinging back and forth telling me 
some long tale which I had not been able 
to follow. Finally, I noticed that he was 
looking at me with hurt expectancy, seem- 
ing to urge response from me, saying, 
“Wasn't that awful?” Not having the 
least idea what was “awful” I said, non- 
committally, “Well, things happen.” 
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THE ARM STROKE, “GETTING THE FEEL” OF GOOD FORM IN THE CRAWL. 


“But I fell off my bike,” he said ag- 
grievedly. 

He had been telling me about falling 
off his bicycle, an event which called for 
horrified sympathy on my part. I learned 
right then that if I expected to gain the 
childrens’ confidence, I should not bluff, 
nor pretend to understand what they said 
when I did not. 

After this incident, Teddy joined with 
gusto in the game of making his lips ex- 
pressive to me, and was very much de- 
lighted and amused the day he at last made 
me understand that he wanted “two pieces 
of elastic.” 

I had no trouble in understanding what 
was the matter with Teddy the night he 
came downstairs in his pajamas, wailing 
that his tooth “hurt awfully.” He came 


into the room wig-wagging a front tooth 
with his little finger. The next morning 
he told me in wide-eyed detail of how he 
had put his tooth in an envelope under 
his pillow at night and in the morning had 
found a nickel and a stick of candy with 
the following note: 


Dear Teddy, 

I am so glad your tooth came out last night 
for I was all out of spades for my farmer fairies. 
There are so many Victory gardens this summer 
that we need all the teeth we can get. 

Thank you very much for remembering us. 

(signed) King of the Fairies 


Children Make a Game of 


Conversation 


On my third day at The Red Cottage 
(that is the name of the camp), toward 
evening newly-arrived six-year-old David 
started showing signs of homesickness so 
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Miss Louise and I got him started on some 
leather handwork which made him forget 
his homesickness instantly. However, he 
talked a blue streak and I did not have 
much luck in making him understand that 
I could not hear him. The counsellor ex- 
plained this to him and later he sat down 
beside me chatting about his handwork. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his talk he 
seemed to remember something. He looked 
up at me and said in a half-dawning, half- 
puzzled way, “You deaf?” and then, as I 
did not reply, he repeated. “Are you 
deaf?” He seemed to be puzzling over it 
as if it intrigued him. So I explained. 

“It is something like when you put your 
hands over your ears.” 

Immediately he clapped his hands over 
his ears and, bright-eyed, said, “Say some- 
thing to me. See if I can hear you.” 

When I said, “Can you hear me?” he 
laughed delightedly and pretended he 
could not. 

We had some fun over it, but he got 
the idea and for the rest of the summer 
was always Johnny-on-the-spot to repeat 
plainly for me what some other child or 
adult said. He seemed even to like my 


deafness and was extremely interested 
when two hard of hearing friends came 
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to visit me and he saw their hearing aids. 
He was always quick to seek approval in 
the handcraft work and the swimming 
class. 


I Teach Swimming 


Oh yes, I taught swimming too! This 
was something I just seemed to slip into. 
Most of the children were beginners in 
the water and the other counsellors were 
having trouble in getting the swimming 
started. In the course of discussions about 
it, the counsellors were delighted to find 
me willing to take over the job of instruct- 
ing. I had loved swimming before my 
illness, and it was hoped that the children 
would absorb from me some of the enthu- 
siasm they lacked. 

Instructing from a chair, I would line 
the children up on the sand, and put them 
through the various motions and positions 
to give them the “feel” of a stroke, then 
send them into the water. The counsellors 
were always on hand to provide safety and 
to help where needed, and sometimes Miss 
Frances or a ten-year-old cousin of mine 
who had good swimming form, would 
demonstrate the strokes which I described. 
At first, I stood in water up to my hips, 
crutches and all, holding up backs, heads 
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and stomachs, but when the children passed 
the first stage, I instructed from a chair at 
the edge of the water, calling the orders 
through a megaphone and blowing lustily 
on a whistle, without the least idea whether 
it was making a sound or not. The chil- 
dren assured me that it did, and since they 
performed as they were supposed to do 
when I blew it. I guess it did. 

Before the summer was over all those 
campers could swim, some of them having 
perfect crawls and fair dives. These re- 
sults were very gratifying when we realized 
that some of the children were afraid to go 
into the water at all when they arrived at 
camp at the beginning of the summer. But 
to get such results required some guile. 
Small children could not be expected to 
appreciate the fact that to do a thing right 
is easier and quicker in the end than to 
do it wrong; and that to swim with good 
form is less exhausting and more fun than 
pointlessly floundering around. They had 
to learn that, once they acquired good 
form, it would stay by them always and 
be something of which they could be 
proud. 


Making Swimming Lessons Fun 


We kept the swimming classes as short 
as possible, and the children always had 
a play period in the water after class. 
Urging them to practice their strokes by 
themselves was so ineffective that I had to 
find means of instilling in them the will 
to learn. To this end I made a swimming 
chart, listing every child’s name and a 
dozen water feats for which each would be 
given red stars as he successfully demon- 
strated them. I was strict about this, and 
put stars on the chart only for those who 
had earned them. 

The chart was first exhibited where all 
could see it. When the children displayed 
curiosity about it, I showed each one 
where his name was on the chart and read 
off the accomplishments by which he could 
earn stars. I listed a few simple things on 
it so every child could be represented with 
a star almost from the beginning. 
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From the time the chart went up, the 
swimming period was enlivened. Dripping 
little boys were constantly running up to 
my chair begging, “Watch me, Miss Cath. 
erine!” Then back again in a few minutes, 
hopefully, “Do I get a star for that?” Or, 
“Watch me flutter.” Or one would say, 
“See if I can have a star for my crawl 
today.” Then from a stand in the water 
he would look toward me to get my nod 
or head-shake. If the answer was negative, 
he would go at his stroke again, but if it 
was affirmative he would instantly jump 
like a jack-in-the-box, excitedly running 
around telling each counsellor and child, 
“I get a star! I get a star for my crawl 
today!” Of course the effect of this on 
the other children was wonderful, and 
everybody worked at swimming. 


Deafness Is No Handicap 


in Swimming 


One day when I was feeling a little dis- 
couraged because they still did not seem to 
care or to try very hard, I noticed a little 
boy going back and forth, back and forth, 
all by himself, practicing his crawl and his 
side-stroke. This gave me an idea. At 
dinner table that day, before all the others, 
I told the director how I had seen Bob 
working on his strokes all by himself and 
how well he had done. I expressed pleasure 
that he had worked so hard on his own in- 
itiative. To this the director said with 
pleased conviction, “Bob has good sense.” 
I said I had something I would like to give 
him as a reward if she would let me give it 
to him then. So I brought out the biggest 
lollipop I ever saw—it was an orange disc 
about as big around as a large orange. 
When Bob saw it his eyes popped and he 
let out an amazed and pleased “BOY!” 
This stunt was very effective. All the chil- 
dren seemed to decide that maybe there 
really was something in this business of 
practicing swimming. 

Then there was much excitement and 
speculation over the director’s promise of 
a whole lemon méringue pie to the member 
of the beginner’s group who first succeeded 
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in swimming half the distance from “Big 
Diver’s Rock” to “Junior Diver’s Rock.” 
Our swimming area at high tide was be- 
tween these two stray rocks. “Big Diver’s,” 
being farther out than “Junior Diver’s,” 
was visited only by older members who 
could swim. The beginners dove off “Junior 
Diver’s.”. They practiced their distance 
swim by going from the half-way point be- 
tween the rocks toward “Junior Diver’s,” 
and in the end we had to give two pies 
because a boy and a girl accomplished the 
swim at the same time! 

Deafness was absolutely “The Forgotten 
Man” insofar as teaching swimming was 
concerned. 


Handcraft Presents Some Difficulties 


In handcraft, the children wove rag rugs, 
made leather key cases, belts, purses and 
license cases, and oil-cloth kitchen memo 
pad holders. From their work in camp, 
two girls earned their Girl Scout leather- 
craft badges. There were more difficulties 
with the handcraft than with swimming, 
because the children were so small that 
they usually needed individual attention. 
They loved’ to make things, for which I 
was glad, but when I was working with 
one child on something new, it was dis- 
concerting to have the others flocking 
around, tapping my knee or arm for at- 
tention. I simply could not handle all of 
them at once. When it was explained to 
them that I could not watch something in 
my hands or in a child’s hands and watch 
speech too, they were pretty good about 
taking their turns or letting another coun- 
sellor help them, but children forget easily. 
However, I know that even a person with 
normal hearing would be bothered almost 
as much. 


Children Take Peculiarities Casually 


It was interesting to note how the chil- 
dren accepted my being “different.” Chil- 
dren take physical defects in their stride— 
as Mary may have a crook in her nose, 
Miss Catherine has no hearing. It is taken 
for granted just like that. 
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One day at the dinner table five-year- 
old Jon was telling me something that I 
could not get, and finally I looked at a 
counsellor for help. But she said she did 
not know what he had said because he 
never used his voice when speaking to me! 
He had understood that I could not hear 
his voice, and so from the start had spoken 
to me by just moving his lips. I discov- 
ered that there were several who did this. 
It was almost the end of the summer be- 
fore I realized that the impressive elabo- 
rately drawled “Good mor-ning, Miss Cath- 
rine!” that mischievous four-year-old Bob- 
bie had always given me as I sat down to 
breakfast, was a voiceless greeting, 

Of course I realize that much of the 
credit for my successful association with 
the children goes to the others in the house 
who thoughtfully explained where the chil- 
dren’s puzzléd ignorance made it necessary. 
But it is rewarding to discover how much 
children figure out for themselves. 


Children Are Accommodating 


Four of the older children were privi- 
leged to stay up a while after the younger 
ones had gone to bed, and one night to- 
ward the end of the summer they invited 
the grown-ups to witness some plays they 
were going to put on. The plays were a 
series of unrehearsed but enlightening re- 
enactments of disciplinary or amusing in- 
cidents scattered over the whole summer, 
the children taking turns in acting the 
parts of the camp director, counsellors and 
children. The whole entertainment was 
very funny and cleverly done. It could 
have been entitled “The Summer in Re- 
Each play was announced, the en- 
tire cast announcing parts they were to 
take individually. And for each announce- 
ment those children lined up in front of 
me, each in turn announcing what part 
he or she was to play, so that I could see 
what they said while the other adults scat- 
tered around the room could hear the an- 
nouncing. They never failed in this, and 
no senior member told them to be sure to 
talk so that I could see them. They put 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


EVERAL letters have been received in 
S reply to F.A.T.’s communication in 
the April Vo_ta REvIEW, concerning 
the difficulties he experiences when thrown 
for any length of time in social gatherings 
of the normally hearing. The majority of 
those who wrote echo all that he says, and 
express gratitude that he voiced their trou- 
bles so frankly. 

I suspect your clients sometimes use 
Molly Mather’s Mail Box as a wailing wall, 
judging by F.A.T.’s letter in the current 
Vota Review. /t is a relief to talk about 
one’s troubles to an understanding listener, 
though I can well imagine the frustrations 
of the deafened are no novelty to you... . 
As I may have told you before, my hearing 
has been decreasing so rapidly I have given 
up my instrument altogether, except when 
reading aloud to my wife. I now depend 
on a very elementary lip reading ability, 
and a pad and pencil. The latter seems to 
paralyze some people, but others take to it 
so naturally that I have some very spirited 
conversations. So much of my experience 
parallels F.A.T.’s that I felt an especial 
sympathy for his point of view, as I am 
more and more inclined to excuse myself 
and duck out instead of continuing to sit 
by in the hope of a few disjointed scraps 
of conversation that might come my way. 
After all, it is not what you learn that 
makes conversation worth while; it is the 
participation. Even if every word could 
be and was repeated to you, it would not 
be the same thing. General conversation 
is impossible for us. The téte-d-téte is the 
only thing. And I have never known a 
joke retold to a deaf person to strike a 
spark. When taken out of its setting it 
loses nearly all its aptness. . . . 

I have just finished reading aloud to my 
wife Charles Beard’s “The Republic,” and 
a fine, stimulating, and frequently surpris- 
ing book it is—but did you know that 
Beard is hard of hearing? There is a 
passage in the book that will appeal to all 
who wear hearing instruments. It is where 


Beard secretly turns off his device in order 
to think a moment in quiet. But I was 
puzzled by one thing, and that was a din. 
ner discussion between Beard, his wife and 
H. G. Wells, for Wells is one of the most 
difficult speakers I know. I crossed the 
ocean on the same ship with him, and my 
wife told me it would be useless for me to 
try and talk with him because of his pe. 
culiar high-pitched voice and indistinct ut. 
terance. I have read practically everything 
that Beard has written, but I never sus. 
pected he was deaf. Apparently he got on 
all right with Wells, for he has a certain 
frankness in speaking of his deafness, and 
one feels he would have noted any diff- 
culty. However, if I had it all to do over, 
I would take a chance and try to find a 
basis with Wells. At any rate, we can add 
Beard to our list of distinguished deaf. 
E. E. C., New York. 


“The Distinguished Deaf” 


I had no idea Beard was hard of hear- 
ing. Learning the fact, I, immediately be- 
gan to wonder whether he feels any kinship 
with others who share his infirmity, or 
whether he prefers to be in a class by him- 
self in that respect. It is easy to under 
stand why persons whose names appear 
often in print dislike to have their deafness 
publicized. There are two good reasons 
for such reluctance: 1. They would rather 
be known by their assets and achievements 
than by their liabilities; 2. Mention of any 
physical infirmity belonging to a_ noted 
person inevitably brings upon him an ava- 
lanche of unwanted mail—appeals in be 
half of others who share the “affliction,” 
and sales letters from persons who claim 
to know how to mitigate it. For that rea 
son, I have a very special admiration for 
the famous people I know who are willing 
to admit their deafness publicly. 

And by the same token, with reference 
to the conversational deprivations deafness 
entails, I, for one, can place in the other 
side of the balance the wonderful conver- 
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gations and letters I have had with and 
from valuable people I never should have 
heard of if it had not been for the chance 
fact of deafness. Almost daily, my mail 
brings me fascinating communications 
from persons in many parts of the world 
to whom, through long and intimate cor- 
respondence, I am welded by common 
bonds of intellectual and spiritual interests, 
and to whom deafness served as the only 
introduction. And I have had personal 
and often highly satisfying contact with 
noteworthy individuals that I would never 
conceivably have met if they had not been 
interested in getting the better of deafness 
either for themselves or for some member 
of their families. I am quite sure I would 
never have met Alexander Graham Bell and 
his wife if I hadn’t happened to be deaf. 
And others I can think of are: a distin- 
guished cartoonist, a famous movie actor, 
a great liberal lawyer, a general, an artist 
and costume designer, with all of whom 
I have been thrown more or less in this 
business of learning how to deal with deaf- 
ness; and this list does not include the 
many charming, cultured and interesting 
people I meet everywhere, wearing the lit- 
tle black (or gray) ear tip of fellowship. 


I mention this not with any idea of being 
Pollyannish about deafness; it is simply a 
fact that can be set over against the highly 
unpleasant facts associated with this in- 
firmity. 


“Far Flung Contacts” 


And here is another far flung contact 
Miss Timberlake forgot to mention in her 
résumé in the March Vota Review, and 
another serial story to add to the many 
intriguing serials found in the archives of 
the Volta Bureau. The letter quoted is 
from a young Scotsman who lives in Elgin, 
a former home of Alexander Graham Bell. 
Inclosed in the letter is a questionnaire 
sent to the Northern Scot, a local weekly, 
by a lady living in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and the Scotsman wants to know if we rec- 
ognize her. I am sorry to say we don’t, 
but if she reads this she might speak up. 
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The questions all refer to historical facts 
related to Elgin, and one of them is as 
follows: 


“Did Mr. Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, ever give vocal lessons in the 
Established Presbyterian Church in Elgin 
when he was a boy? If so, what year?” 


The answer is: “Alexander Graham Bell, 
one of the three sons of Professor A. Mel- 
ville Bell, was born in Edinburgh in 1847. 
At the age of 16, he was sent by his father 
to Elgin to be trained by his friend Dr. D. 
Morrison of Weston House School. He be- 
came a pupil teacher of that school, and 
boarded with the rector for one year. He 
went to Edinburgh to study Greek and 
Latin at the University, but returned to 
Elgin in 1864 as resident master, and 
taught elocution and music for two years. 
He thereafter jcined his father and assisted 
him in London until they went together to 


Canada in 1870.” 


However, this is only one of the stories 
touched upon in this letter. The young 
man writes. 


My life membership in the Association, 
taken out what seems decades ago, has been 
a great help to me, as currency restrictions 
are pretty severe during this war, and it 
would have been difficult to get the permits 
for the yearly subscription to the magazine. 


The Voutta Review has kept up a won- 
derfully high standard of production, war 
time conditions considering. The bits I 
like best are The Teacher Across the Hall; 
John Ferrall’s employment articles, which 
are witty and amusing even when they are 
not true; The Parents Talk It Over—very 
interesting child studies and parent studies, 
too; and last but not least, Molly Mather’s 
Mail Box, which is interesting and amus- 
ing, although I do not always agree with 
what it says. 

I was surprised and sorry to learn in a 
letter from an English lady, M. de S., that 
she cannot get strawberries and other 
fruits, for we in this district get strawber- 
ries plentifully from outside, as well as 
grow them ourselves. We prefer the much 
juicier and sweeter raspberries, however, 
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and besides they make better jam. . Also, 
they grow better in our drier climate. 

Our chief nuisance is the blackout, for, 
unlike Russia, we cannot have street light- 
ing. We live too near the sea. The farth- 
est point in Britain from the sea is only 
forty miles. I have experienced air raids 
in which the raiders swooped out of the 
sea mist, attacked, and were away before 
the alarm could be given. However, we 
manage fine. The railways run without 
benefit of arcs, and we can still build ships 
in the open in the dark. All the same, it is 
no fun walking or moving about pitch 
black streets and dark roads. 

I was interested in the letter headed 
“Mary Louise, the Traveller,” in Parents 
Talk It Over for November, 1943. Her 
mother need not worry about her getting 
lost, for people who travel are very con- 
siderate of children—at least in Britain. 
When I went to the Northampton School I 
had to travel alone nearly every time I went 
home or back to Scotland. That involved 
two days’ train journeys, with a night stop 
in Edinburgh to stay with relatives, and a 
good deal of train changing, especially in 
England, as Northampton is on a branch 
line, as far as Elgin is concerned. With 
my then imperfect speech and broad Scots 
accent, | managed to get on all right in 
what is even now a comparatively “for- 
eign” country. 

Referring to my Scots accent mentioned 
above, I lost nearly all of it at school, but 
I have since recovered it and improved 
my speech a lot. I had many years of in- 
tensive speech teaching and correction, but 
what helped me the most was a suggestion 
made by Dr. Anne McAllistair, of Glasgow, 
one of the adjudicators at the Elgin Musi- 
cal Festival which was held every year be- 
fore the war. My teacher had been using 
Dr. McAllistair’s textbooks, and took me 
to see her. Dr. McAllistair suggested that 
I put my hands over my ears when I spoke 
—not to shut sounds out, but to shut them 
in, so I could hear them myself! It was 
most effective. I am extremely hard of 
hearing. I can just hear a normal voice at 
three feet, without understanding any of 
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the words through hearing alone. I have 
tried the same experiment of placing the 
hands over the ears with several of my 
deaf friends, and it seems to succeed ex. 
cept with the stone deaf. 


J. R. H., Evemy, Scor.anp. 


“A Very Tiny Little Ball” 


Before going on with this letter, I’d like 
to digress and give the historical sequence 
of the passage that follows. In September, 
1938, the VoLta Review published, under 
the heading, “Philately in Flanders,” two 
letters from Professor Gabriel Merlier, 
headmaster of the school for deaf boys in 
Ghent, Belgium. The letters expressed 
very delightfully appreciation of an en. 
velope filled with American stamps which 
had been sent from the Volta Bureau to 
the boys at his school. In December of 
that same year, Professor Merlier wrote 
again, as follows: 

My little letter in the Vouta Review 
brought us a lot of stamps, and—by far 
more precious to my heart—of nice letters, 
full of kind feelings of solidarity amongst 
the deaf all over the world. The first that 
reached me came from Elgin in the North 
of Scotland. “You never heard of this far 
off country,” the young deaf gentleman 
wrote. I answered him that my dearest 
pal during the war was Jock Davidson, who 
lived a pair of miles off Elgin. Wasn't it 
a coincidence? A kind lady sent us stamps 
out of New Zealand. My own family lives 
a pair of miles off old Zeeland (Nether- 
lands). A gentleman of Oklahoma proved 
to have the family name of my mother. So 
you see, the world grows a very tiny, litile 
ball. Another gentleman sent me stamps 
out of Havana with a Spanish letter which 
I understood, as I know French and Latin. 
I answered him, using all the Spanish 
words I ever saw on cigar boxes. It was 
a pleasure, all those letters. 

GaBRIEL M. MERLIER, 
GHENT, BELGIUM. 

Now to get back to our Scotsman, the 

one who wrote Professor Merlier: 
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Continuation of a Volta Review Story 


Perhaps you would like to hear the end 
of one of your VOLTA REVIEW stories. Do 
you recall publishing, before the war, an 
appeal for stamps for some deaf boys in a 
school in Belgium? I sent them some 
stamps, and received a letter from the head- 
master, Professor Merlier, who referred to 
a Mr. Davidson, a Scotsman from Elgin, 
who has for years been working for the 
Belgian Baptist Mission in Upoto in the 
Upper Belgian Congo. Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Merlier met during the First World 
War in the trenches of Flanders, Mr. David- 
son as a Baptist chaplain to the British 
troops and Mr. Merlier as a Roman Cath- 
olic chaplain to the Belgians. Mr. Merlier 
learned English at that time from Mr. 
Davidson. 

Through this Vo.tta ReEvIEW article, 
they were again in correspondence, and 
when, in the spring of 1940, Mr. Davidson 
was given his first leave in six or seven 
years, he and his wife decided to go home. 
At that time U-boats were a bit active in 
the Atlantic, and the French war was still 
pretty strong in the Mediterranean, so they 
went across Africa, and down the Nile into 
Egypt; then across sea to Marseilles, where 
they arrived in May, 1940. They had ar- 
ranged to stay a wee while at Ghent with 
the Merliers, after reporting at the Mission 
at Brussels. 

However, the Germans invaded Belgium, 
and the Merliers had to flee. They met the 
Davidsons in Paris and all. of them escaped 
only a few days before the Germans ar- 
rived there. They all got safely to Britain 
on the last boat. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson 
are now back in Upoto doing their work; 
and Mr. Merlier, the last I heard from him, 
was teaching in a school for the deaf in the 
South of England. I heard that he may 
come to America. This all makes strange 
reading, for these men met in the midst of 
two wars, although they did not meet in 
the twenty years between! 


J. R. H., Evem, ScorTianp. 


Doesn’t a story like that make you want 
to know what happened after? I hope 
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Professor Merlier does come to America 
and that he will visit the Volta Bureau and 
renew the acquaintance that has been pur- 
sued on paper for many years. 


Ear Defenders 


Here is a letter from a Texas girl, or, 
rather, a Philadelphia girl, recently trans- 
planted to Texas: 

I thought Miss Scriver’s article in the 
April VoLta REVIEW was splendid. I have 
always wondered about those ear protectors 
of Dr. Knudsen’s, whether they are being 
used only in private industry, or whether 
they have been used at all in the services. 
I’m strongly inclined to doubt that Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps have ever used them, 
for I’ve never talked to a single service man 
who had ever heard of them. If they do 
what Dr. Knudsen said they would do, it 
seems to me they should be used every- 
where at the front, for prevention would be 
much more saving of men and money than 
rehabilitation. And if the Army and Navy 
would wake up to the tremendous need for 
deafness prevention, maybe something 
would be done before the horse is stolen. 
In all the exhibits at the Congress of Mili- 
tary Surgeons in Philadelphia last Fall, 1 
saw only one book dealing with ear, nose 
and throat work. There were fascinating 
exhibits of treatment of burns, of the use 
of blood plasma, of all types of medical 
field equipment, of rehabilitation of injured 
men, etc. And in all the place there was 
nothing about deafness except this one 
book, displayed with a dozen other medi- 
cal books by a publishing firm. If, as I 
read last week, one group figures that ten 
per cent of service men will have their hear- 
ing affected in this war, something ought 
to be done now to prevent it. 

M. A. Z., Texas. 

Yes, prevention is the better part of re- 
habilitation; but in spite of all the talk and 
all the reams of writing, not much is known 
about the prevention of deafness. And, 
so far as the men in service are concerned, 
a goodly proportion of the cases come un- 


der the army heading, EPTI (Existed Prior 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Correspondence Courses in Religion 


By FLorENceE A. WATERS 


OT long ago we read of thousands 
N of service men who are learning 
about the Catholic religion through 
correspondence—how the Army and Navy 
chaplains cannot always follow through af- 
ter the initial instruction, for lack of time 
or because of transfers, and how the Rev. 
Lester J. Fallon, C.M., of 3930 Lindell 
Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Missouri, came to 
the rescue with his correspondence courses 
in religion. 

These courses are not a product of the 
war. Father Fallon, a true follower of St. 
Paul whose Epistles set the precedent, first 
decided to use the mails for teaching re- 
ligion to civilians when he saw the need of 
following up his open-air missionary work. 
So successful was the venture that now 
over 600 seminarians in 22 centers are 
giving precious hours to this gigantic task 
of teaching Catholic doctrine to civilians 
and service men, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
everywhere. 

Speaking of non-Catholics reminds me 
of the current efforts to bring about under- 
standing and good will among Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews throughout the coun- 
try. My morning paper discusses this sub- 
ject editorially, mentioning that existing 
prejudices are apt to be based, not on first- 
hand information, but rather on hear-say 
reports. 

What has all this to do with the hard of 
hearing and the deaf? Just this: Many 
persons were deprived of adequate reli- 
gious instruction in their youth by reason 
of defective hearing. And many have sat 
through countless sermons that passed over 
their heads. Now, these handicapped peo- 
ple are offered a golden opportunity to 
retrieve their losses. Correspondence is an 
easy means of communication and Father 
Fallon has generously offered his corre- 
spondence courses to the hearing handi- 
capped people of America. 

The little booklet that constitutes the 


initial offer of this priceless service tells its 
recipient that “If you are interested, you 
can easily learn all about the Catholic 
Church by mail.” It then explains how the 
Course works: 

You send us your name and address, expressing 
your willingness to learn about the Catholic 
Church by mail. We send you a book of expla- 
nation which is covered in six lessons. With the 
book of explanation you will receive a lesson 
which covers the first section of the explanations 
and with this we can test your understanding of 
the first section. There is no writing to do. You 
simply check this first lesson according to the 
instruction and send it back to us in the stamped 
envelope which we will supply. All you have to 
do is read the explanation carefully, check the 
lesson, send it back to us and we will return your 
corrected lesson with an explanation of what 
you do not understand. 


How easy and attractive! The Course 
on Catholic Faith and Practice, according 
to Father Fallon, is for adults only and 
anyone who has had at least an eighth 
grade education and is accustomed to read- 
ing of any kind can take it with interest 
and profit. Non-Catholics may take the 
course free of charge or any obligation. 
Catholics are asked to send two dollars, if 
possible, to cover the cost of materials and 
postage. Lack of money, however, should 
deter no one from applying for the Course. 

This method of instruction is made to or- 
der for the immense field of deafness, and 
Father Fallon assures us he will be happy 
to enter this field. 





It would seem that to our many prayers 
for an early and just peace we might add a 
few for spiritual help for all service men 
who must assume a physical handicap for 
the balance of their lives. Especially will 
these men need strength and comfort after 
the war is over, when the excitement of bat- 
tle has subsided, when the plaudits of the 
multitude have died down and the world 
has turned back to its own concerns.—The 


Catholic Microphone. 
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Stock for a Life Raft 


By H. M. 


the more dramatic because the har- 

rowing story is told in the most mat- 
ter of fact style imaginable, gives a note- 
worthy indication of the truth that men 
in extremity turn to religion. This group 
of men, at sea for thirty-four days on a 
rubber raft so small that there was not 
enough room for even one of them at a time 
to lie down; without food except the fish 
they speared in the most primitive way 
from the sea, or birds they caught from the 
air with their bare hands; without water 
except the rain water they squeezed from 
crumpled up cloths; without clothing or 
instruments, since all their equipment 
washed overboard; with no hope of rescue 
except that supplied by the unwavering 
faith of their leader; still held to that faith, 
and, though none of them were religious 
men, supported it with prayer. There is no 
more arresting passage in the book than 
the simple, unadorned statement that they 
prayed every night. The statement had such 
a far reaching effect that a Bible is now a 
regulation part of the equipment of every 
life raft. 

All the great religious organizations rec- 
ognize the need of men in service for spir- 
itual sustenance, and a growing flood of 
printed matter has been release: to service 
centers in this country and overseas. These 
pamphlets are extraordinarily interesting 
and worth looking into; and they are men- 
tioned here since, as Miss Waters points 
out in an accompanying article, hard of 
hearing persons are often deprived of the 
regular sources of religious instruction. 
Hard of hearing or not, any thoughtful per- 
son would be impressed with the high qual- 
ity of the booklets, magazines, and printed 
folders offered for the spiritual guidance of 
our service men and women. 

There is a monthly called The Link, 
published by the National Council of the 
Service Men’s Christian League. Twenty- 
four denominations are actively supporting 
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this League, and it has such sponsoring 
agencies as the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
etc. The League has grown astoundingly 
during its year and a half of existence— 
it came into being in November, 1942. To- 
day, there are hundreds of units of this 
league in the service. In some camps and 
naval stations there are as many as ten or 
more units all going at once. Staffed by 
their own elected officers, these groups 
meet separately in weekly gatherings, then 
come together for a huge rally once a 
month. The units are guided, but not run, 
by chaplains, and the advantage of League 
membership over an alliance with any 
purely local or denominational group lies 
in the international and inter-denomina- 
tional character of the organization. 

Along with the League, The Link, its 
official organ, has also had an impressive 
growth. It was at first thought that the 
demand for it was not likely to exceed 
100,000 copies per month, but the circula- 
tion jumped in six months from 86,000 to 
220,000, and is continuing to expand. The 
Link is an eminently readable and attrac- 
tive paper. Its sixty-four pages comprise 
brief essays, stories, poems, topical talks, 
short quotations, material for discussion 
groups. It is quite without bias or cant. 
Most of it has genuine literary flavor. 

In fact, the literary quality predominates 
in many of the booklets that may be found 
stacked on a table or magazine rack in 
every U. S. O. center. A Spiritual Alma- 
nack for Service Men, published by the 
Christian Commission for Camp and De- 
fense Communities, is as delightful an 
almanac as I have ever seen. Along with 
the time honored items of historical and 
astronomical data that have been part of all 
American almanacs since the first one was 
published in Philadelphia in 1687, this pro- 
vides fine pieces of current writings, quota- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Words Beginning with Ind 


By MarcareT RaticaNn BECKER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HIS is a country. Whenever we 
think of this country, we associate 
it with a little man who wears white 
garments and drinks goat’s milk. 
India 
This sometimes happens when you eat 
hot tamales and chili con carne. 
Indigestion 
This means that a person is very poor 
and must have help. 
Indigent 
If you prefer to manage your own affairs 
and take care of yourself, you are 
Independent 
If you are imprudent and careless about 
what you say, you are 
Indiscreet 
This is the name of a state called the 
Hoosier State. 
Indiana 
If you are busy and do your work well 
without wasting time, you are 
Industrious 
If you are not interested and do not pay 
attention to conversation, your friends say 
you are 
Indifferent 
If you are brave and go straight ahead, 
refusing to let anything get you down, you 
are 
Indomitable 
If you avoid exertion and don’t do any 
work you can avoid, you are 
Indolent 
This word has a particular meaning for 
many young men who are going into the 
army at this time. 
Induct 
This word means to point the way. 
Indicate 
This word means self gratification. 
Indulgence 
This word refers to the native Americans 


who were here when Columbus 
Indians 
You cannot divide this word. 
Indivisible 
When something cannot be clearly seen, 
and is very difficult to distinguish, it is 
Indistinct 
When you are angry over something that 
you think is unjust, you are 
Indignant 
This is a color, the sixth color of the 
spectrum. 
Indigo 
This word means compensation for loss 
or damage. 
Indemnity 
When you write your name on the back 
of a check or note, you 
Indorse 


came, 


The Pelican 
By Epona W. Gust, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The pelican is a strange looking bird. 

It is very awkward and very amusing. 

Everyone who visits Florida learns to 
know the pelican and enjoys watching it. 

The pelican is grayish brown. It has 
web feet. It is almost as large as a swan. 

It is remarkable for its enormous bill. 

The upper part of the bill has a long, 
strong hook, that curves out over the low- 
er part. 

The lower part of the bill has a large 
pouch of skin, that drops about six inches. 

This pouch enables the pelican to gobble 
two quarts of water and fish at one time. 

His beak serves as a net, for he can take 
in both fish and water, and let the water 
spill out without losing the fish. 

Whenever he wants to, the pelican can 
turn his pouch wrongside out. 

He turns it wrongside out to get rid of 
the stones and sand he may have scooped 
up when he swept his bill through the 
water. 

The pelican has a stiff neck, so he can- 

(Continued on page 366) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Otologists and Hearing Aids 
The March 1944 Archives of Otolaryn- 


gology offers an article on Hearing Aids 
by Walter Hughson, M.D., and Eva 
Thompson, B.A., of Abington, Pa. Based 
on the frank admission that there is little 
that can be done medically to alleviate the 
deafness suffered by civilians as well as by 
many of the men in the armed services, 
the theme of the article is that otologists 
should be prepared to advise such individ- 
uals as to hearing aids. 

“The medical treatment of deafness is, 
as all otologists know, relatively unimpor- 
tant and ineffective. Surgical treatment, 
if applied according to accepted precepts, 
is from a numerical point of view insig- 
nificant. It is unlikely that any acquired 
war deafness will be amenable to surgery 
of any type other than that applied for the 
correction of chronic infection . . . Amer- 
ican otologists . . . must familiarize them- 
selves with the construction and perform- 
ance of hearing aids accepted by the Coun- 
cil of Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association. They must conform 
in their technic of fitting aids to some more 
or less uniform standard of procedure. 
Their records of successful performance 
will be a matter of great importance, as 
will be their records of failure. . . . Otol- 
ogists have been laggard in assuming re- 
sponsibility in this important part of the 
therapy of deafness. That they must as- 
sume it now permits of no discussion.” 


—Lewis Carroll 


Dr. Hughson expressed the same idea 
in an address before the General Assembly 
of the Pennsylvania Medical Society, which 
was published in the Pennsylvania Medical 
Journal for April, 1944. “We must realize 
ourselves and thus be able to convince our 
patients that a hearing aid is something 
more than its name implies; specifically it 
is an actual form of therapy. The aid re- 
stores the individual to a more nearly nor- 
mal hearing level. . . . Possibly more strik- 
ing than any one other by-effect is the 
extraordinary personality change that is so 
frequently manifested. The patient re- 
sumes his or her rightful place in the 
world.” Dr. Hughson believes firmly that 
the otologist should have some basic knowl- 
edge of the structure of a hearing aid, its 
performance, and its proper care; also 
that he should familiarize himself with 
characteristics of individual sets—differ- 
ences in frequency emphasis, etc. 

Under the subhead “Fitting the Aid,” 
Dr. Hughson remarks: “Hearing defects 
do not lend themselves to precise prescrip- 
tion and correction as do visual defects. 
Therefore it is essential that a group of 
different aids be used in every case and 
the actual gain in acuity of hearing mea- 
sured. ... There is only one sound method 
for fitting a hearing aid, and that is the 
determination of the actual measured gain 
in speech reception which any aid gives 
the hard of hearing individual.” Dr. 
Hughson criticizes the point of view which 
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divides hearing losses into groups accord- 
ing to the experience of individuals with a 
demonstrated audiometric loss. This theory, 
he says, considers everything except the 
“Tdentical hear- 
ing losses are not necessarily most success- 
fully compensated for by aids of the same 
frequency characteristic. 
versal pattern of compensation.” 


important human factor. 


There is no uni- 





Summer Courses in Havana 


The University of Havana, Cuba, an- 
nounces a summer school to be held July 
10-August 19, 1944. Registration will be- 
gin July 5. Courses in the following sub- 
jects will be offered: 

Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Span- 

ish 

Spanish Conversation 

Methods of Teaching Spanish 

Commercial Spanish 

Spanish Literature 

Survey of Latin American Literature 

Economic Geography of Latin America 

Ethnographic Factors of Cuba 

History of Spanish Thought 

The Spanish Novel in the Nineteenth Century 

The Theatre in Latin American Literature 

Native Civilization of South America 

Special courses in education, medicine 
and agriculture will also be offered. 

There will be extracurricular lectures by 
Cuban and Latin American scholars; 
visits to public buildings and places of 
historic interest; country trips; cultural, 
sports and social events. 

The University of Cuba is older than 
any University in the United States except 
Harvard. Its equipment is modern and 
complete, and its locations, on an acrop- 
olis overlooking the city, is most attrac- 
tive. Students with a sufficient knowledge 
of Spanish will find a large number of 
courses open to them. Those who have no 
previous knowledge of Spanish will have 
an opportunity of being instructed in the 
language; and will also find available a 
number of courses in English. Credits are 
accepted by leading colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. 

Expenses for the summer session run 
from $250 to $350, including transporta- 
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tion and fees for registration. For infor. 
mation address Secretario de la Escuelg 
de Verano, Universidad de la Habana, Ha. 
bana, Cuba. 





Summer Courses at Teachers College 


Two three-week courses of _ intensive 
training for teachers of the deaf will be 
offered at Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, June 12-30. Dr. C. D. O’Connor 
and Miss Mildred Groht, of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, will offer a course in 
Advanced Methods of Teaching the Deaf, 
with devices and programs for the teaching 
of language in all grades. 

Dr. O’Connor and Miss Mary New will 
give a course in Advanced Methods of 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf, including: 
(a) development of speech in young deaf 
children; (b) physiology of the speech 
mechanism; (c) phonetic aspects of speech; 
(d) physics of sound as applied to the 
characteristics of speech, hearing aids, and 
audiometers; (e) theory and practice in 
the testing of hearing; (f) survey of class. 
room hearing aids; (g) development of 
suitable programs for the utilization of 
residual hearing. 

The courses will be given only if ten or 
more students register. Registration will 
be held June 12, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., Room 
2, Russell Hall, Teachers College. Ap- 
proval must be obtained from the instrue- 
tor prior to registration. 





Physically Handicapped Boy Scouts 


“Their Trail to Happiness” is the title 
of a booklet recently issued by the Re 
lationships Service of the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is a review of Scouting’ among 
physically handicapped boys, especially the 
crippled, the tuberculous, the deaf, and the 
blind. The section on the deaf describes 
the activities of troops in various public 
and private schools for the deaf, and is 
attractively illustrated by photographs. The 
statement is made that deafness is not 4 
great handicap in Scouting and that the 
Scout movement is especially valuable for 
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the deaf boy in establishing a natural, un- 
strained relationship with normally hear- 
ing boys. 

The booklet was published to explain 
and emphasize a special Achievement Pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped, made 
possible by a fund established by Mr. 
Harry Doehla. Mr. Doehla became crip- 
pled during his last year in preparatory 
school, and faced then the fact that he must 
spend the rest of his life in a wheel chair. 
Today, he owns and manages a large greet- 
ing card business, with agents in all the 
states, Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada. He 
has contributed a sum of money to serve 
as a revolving fund to aid each new Troop, 
Pack and Senior Unit organized in an in- 
stitution for the physically handicapped. 
The money will provide initial equipment, 
and will aid the Troops to become estab- 
lished on a budget plan. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from the Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, 16, New York. 





Miss McDaniel Retires 


Miss Nettie McDaniel, for eighteen years 
Principal of the Beverly, Massachusetts, 
School for the Deaf, retired at the end of 
the present school year. Miss McDaniel has 
had a long and enviable record in work 
for the deaf, having served in the schools 
of five different States, successively as 
teacher, supervising teacher, assistant prin- 
cipal, and principal. She was trained at the 
North Carolina School under the late Mrs. 
Anna C. Hurd, and was the first supervising 
teacher of the oral department in both the 
Virginia and the Georgia Schools. 

Miss McDaniel has participated on pro- 
fessional programs and served on profes- 
sional committees. In 1931-32 she was 
Chairman of the Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and presented an extensive report which 
was published in a special number of the 
Votta Review devoted to Visual Educa- 
tion. 

The good wishes of many friends will 
follow her into retirement. 
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New England School at Rockport 


The New England School of Lip Reading, 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, will offer a 
summer normal course at Rockport, Mass. 
An intensive eight weeks’ course will be 
given, under the direction of Miss Anna L. 
Staples. The Boston classes will continue 
during the summer, under Miss Clara L. 
Ziegler. 





First Aid to Parents 


In a very interesting article in the March 
1944 Journal of Speech Disorders, “Ex- 
periments in the Synthesis of Clinical 
Methods into a Program of Rehabilita- 
tion,” by Ollie L. Backus, Ph.D., and Har- 
riet M. Dunn, M.A., is an account of some 
of the discussions that took place among 
the students at summer schools and clinics 
for speech correction. The following inci- 
dent is significant: 


Later in the summer, this same group, at first 
so reticent, assumed full responsibility for carry- 
ing on real discussions. One incident will be 
illustrative. The father of a hard of hearing 
girl in the group visited the class. The prepared 
topic for the day was discarded and the question 
thrown out, “Here is a parent: what do you think 
he should know about helping R when she 
returns home?” For the next forty-five minutes 
the girl herself and other members of the class 
continued to make suggestions, some of them 
as follows: He ought to treat her as a normal 
person. He ought to stop feeling sorry for her. 
He ought to speak slowly so that she can read 
his lips better. R- herself had this con- 
tribution to make: “I’d like to tell my Dad to 
stop answering for me, to stop making excuses 
for me when I don’t hear promptly. I can ask 
again and will answer for myself.” 











“Pledge to America” 


The Volta Bureau has received a gift 
copy of a song, “Pledge to America, a 
Song for American Workers,” with music 
by Alfred Walters and words by Elmer 
Pendleton Davis. Mr. Davis, a graduate 
of the Rochester School for the Deaf, at- 
tended Washington Missionary College. He 
has -written several poems for the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 
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Plays and Play Going 

The Best Plays of 1942-43, compiled by 

Burns Mantle. Dodd Mead and Company, 

New York. Cloth, 543 pp. Price, $3. 

This is a book about plays, and in spite 
of the still prevalent notion that the hard 
of hearing adjure playgoing, there is good 
reason to talk about it here. In the first 
place, with hearing aids getting better all 
the time, many of the people who, ten years 
ago, could not hear a word in the theatre, 
can now attend a play and enjoy it to the 
full; and in the second place, with a good 
outline of the play to read in advance, even 
the people who cannot hear every word 
may easily follow the plot of a dramatic 
production, and obtain much stimulus and 
satisfaction therefrom. 


As I do not belong to either of those 
favored groups, and still persist in going 
to plays, I have for years adopted Burns 
Mantle as my theatre escort; and I am a 
boring companion for other people because 
I devote most of my attention between the 
acts to Burns Mantle exclusively. I carry 
the book along with me, and read it be- 
tween the acts, to catch what I missed of 
the preceding scenes, and to get an idea of 
the scenes to come. This is possible be- 
cause in these collections the plays are skil- 
fully abbreviated. The more important 
speeches are recorded in full; but many 
scenes are briefed, so it is possible to grasp 
their content in a quick reading. 

In spite of the critics’ lamentations over 
the shortcomings of the theatre these days, 
and the dearth of fine plays, the ten pro- 
ductions presented in this volume are ‘all 
noteworthy. Some of them are still run- 


ning after more than 
a year on Broad- 
way; and road com- 
panies are present- 
ing several of them 
throughout the 
country. Together 
the lot of them pre- 
sent a surprisingly 
accurate, though 
jumbled picture of 
our country and our 
time, and they make very interesting read- 


ing. 





The critics denounced Harriet as static, 
but I loved every minute of Harriet as por- 
trayed by Helen Hayes, and I love reading 
the play over again, and remembering 
Harriet trying to write a book with a whole 
family of Beechers about her ears, to say 
nothing of the Stowes. The Eve of St. 
Mark was criticized, too, but it brought the 
war home to us as no newspaper accounts 
could do. Tomorrow the World, a highly 
emotional and dramatic play, as exciting 
to read as it is to see, indicates graphically 
the problem we shall all have to face, in 
the generation of young boys who have 


grown up under Hitler and have been 


Nazified to the core. This story of a 
twelve year old boy saturated with Nazi 
ideas, thrust suddenly into a pleasant, easy 
going American home, and into conflict 
with American children, is deeply mov- 
ing and thought provoking. The Patriots, 
which tells about the beginning of our 
Constitution and the conflict between 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton 


(Continued on page 372) 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 

and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 

—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 
procured under U. S. Gdvernment priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ A]* CASH 
. TERMS 


e Complete @ Guaranteed @ Insured e 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 
after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice-Pres.-Gen’! Manager 


VACOLITE Co. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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Teachers Should Be Directors 


One seldom sees a classroom teacher 
the dais at public functions, an unfort 
omission. Teachers are seldom on ] 
heads of societies working in the p 
interest. Why have teachers not been 
more often to help direct activities by pa 
ticipation on boards of directors of soci 
welfare committees and on other gro 
concerned with public affairs? These 
little things, but as society functions toda, 
they are evidential and should no longer 
neglected.—Edward Bernays, public n 
tions “counsel,” in a paid magazine adve 
tiseiment. 








School Reports 


The 1942-43 report of the Lexingto 
School, New York City, indicates that this 
school, like other schools for the deaf, h 
felt increasingly the impact of the war 
Many older pupils who normally would k 
in school until the age of nineteen or twenty 
are leaving at seventeen or eighteen to take 
positions in war plants and _ industries 
This has lowered the average age of the 
student body, a condition that was also in 
fluenced by the early admission of pupik 
in the nursery school program and the 
wide use of hearing aids throughout the 
school. Every academic classroom bit 
one is now equipped with hearing aids, and 
the related-work program in the vocationd 
department, to which all vocational pupils 
rotate each day, is also equipped with aids 
One of the eighth-grade graduates went on 
to a high school for the normally hearing 
The vocational pupils were easily placed 
in suitable positions, partly because @ 
present conditions of ready employment, 
but also because of the school’s policy d 
not placing a pupil in a job until she 
sufficiently well trained to be reason 
certain of successful adjustment. 
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PRESIDENT 





To: The Hard of Hearing, and 
All Who Are Interesteg in Then. 
Last November Zenith sa 


id: From now on, NO ONE NEED PAY MORE THAN $40 
FOR A QUALITY HEARING AID, y, 
Completely ‘° 





within Teach of all, the new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid «is restoring thousands in every walk of life to 
. is ehabilitating men and women for &reater 
usefulness in wartime work, removing the Shadow Of failure 
from School Children whose lives we i 


Perhaps more basic is this; Zenith builds not toa Price, but to an 

improved modern Principle of hearing aid design: The Princi 

j j - You, yourself, "focus" this instrument 
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7 Webra tp ; 
President, Zenith Radio Co 
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THE NEW 


GEM 
V-4 


A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE Co. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 














STORIES 


for the 
LIP READING PRACTICE CLASS 


COMPILED BY JANE B. WALKER 


Everyone who ever attended one of Jane Walk- 
er's lectures, or read one of her articles in the 
Volta Review, will recall the wide range of her 
interests and the depth of her understanding of 
the lip reader. This mimeographed book is en- 
tirely made up of stories that she gathered for her 
lip reading classes. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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It is awkward on land, but flies grace. 
fully, and makes beautiful dives. 

The pelican is a strong swimmer. 

The pelican’s body is equipped with air 
sacs that make it very buoyant in the 
water. 

The mother pelican can use her beak a 
a feeding tray and high chair for the baby 
pelican. 

Baby pelicans are naked and blind when 
they are hatched. 

Baby pelicans are fed on _pre-digested 
food until they are two months old. 

The mother pelican eats fish, and then 
regurgitates the fish into her pouch, from 
which the young pelicans feed. 

The head and neck of the female pelican 
are usually all white. 

The pelican cannot lift his beak up in 
the air like other birds; but he can swing 
it around, and he can tuck it behind him 
when he wants to go to sleep. 

The pelican oils his feathers from his 
preen gland, holding the oil in his big bill. 

The pelican is for the most part a silent f 
bird. | 

He does not sing. | 

The only sound he makes is a sort of 
grunt. 

There are three species of pelicans in the 
United States. 

The white pelican is no longer found 
East of the Mississippi. 

The white pelican is found along the 
Gulf coast. 

The brown pelican that is found in Flori: f 
da, goes as far north as South Carolina, f 
and is also found in the West Indies. 

There is another brown pelican which f 
lives on the California coast. 





Stock for a Life Raft 


(Continued from page 359) 








tions from the sayings of great and go0 
men, and prayers composed by such va 
ous personages as St. Patrick, John Drink 
water, Ignatius Loyola, Christina Rosetti 
And there are some fine old hymns. | | 

Think on These Things, published by tht 
Army and Navy Department of the Y. M 
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Ars To A 
Goop HEARING DECISION 


If you have a hearing impairment, only you can make the decision on 
a good hearing aid. You are the one to decide that good hearing is really 
what you want to buy .. . that to be assured of continuously good hearing 
demands a hearing aid designed, built; sold and serviced by trained and 
experienced hearing aid experts. 


You will decide that a good hearing aid is not just a question of a neat, 
small instrument containing tubes, transformer, resistors, microphone, re- 
ceiver and other parts, but that it includes as well, years of hearing aid 
research and development—and dependable, experienced hearing aid serv- 
ice—promptly available. 

We believe, then, you will want the kind of hearing made possible by 


Radioear’s careful hearing aid engineering, skillful fitting . . . and the 
quick, courteous, helpful office service that Radioear gives. 


Radioear is now in its twentieth year of service in hearing aid work. 
Thousands are enjoying constantly better hearing through the use of 
Radioear. To these, Radioear has proved to be a most satisfactory aid to 
hearing—and Radioear has provided a most inexpensive hearing aid 
service. 


But you are your own judge. Call for a Radioear demonstration. You 
will not be asked to buy. However, you will actually experience the many 
reasons why we think you will decide that good hearing is priceless— 
and that you will want your hearing aid to be a Radioear. 


Write for the new booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-4 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - °: PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOQOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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RAYTHEON ‘‘FLAT’”’ 
HEARING AID TUBES 





HEY fit inside a delicate ring, they are so 
Soult but they are mighty in dependable 
performance for hearing aid apparatus. Long 
lived with low battery drain, RAYTHEON Flat 
hearing aid tubes give quality performance 
for electronic hearing aids. 


The result of careful research and skilled de- 
velopment, Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes 
are having increased acceptance on the part of 
hearing aid manufacturers and by the tens of 
thousands of satisfied users themselves. 


Continuous growth over the past five years, 
has resulted in the Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tube Division being the world’s largest 
supplier of hearing aid tubes. Protect your 
electronic Hearing Aid performance with 


Raytheon High Fidelity Flat Tubes. 


_RAYTH FON 


fo lia CORPORATION 
ID TUBE DIVISION 


WITH STARS Awarded all Fou 
for Continued Excellence in Productio 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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C. A., is a booklet of 78 pages, 3 inches 
by four and a half. It could be slipped inty 
a woman’s purse or a man’s most accessible 
pocket, and not be burdensome. The read. 
ing matter it provides is such as to stir the 
heart and satisfy the mind. Here are just 
a few of the items included: the first three 
paragraphs of the Declaration of Indepen. 
dence; Walt Whitman’s Ship of Democe. 
racy; the Gettysburg Address; the Pre. 
amble to the Constitution of the United 
States; the 121st Psalm; the 23d Psalm and 
the 27th; passages from St. Paul and from 
Pericles and Mazzini; quotations from 
Channing and Stevenson and Kipling and 
George Meredith—a little of everything, 
but all of it momentous. 

The Service Book of Scripture, Prayer 
and Hymns, is another tiny booklet that 
offers many of the greatest hymns, and 
prayers written by all sorts of persons, 
from Isaiah to an unnamed “Private in the 
Army.” Incidentally, the private’s prayer 
is intensely moving. 

The American Association for Jewish 
Education has supplied some well com- 
posed and interesting brochures. Democ- 
racy and the Jew touches on many topics— 
social justice, democracy in biblical times, 
the ‘contribution of American Jews to 
American democracy; and it tells Jewish 
soldiers—and others—what we are fighting 
for. “To be a Jew is not easy. It involves 
great responsibilities. For the Jew, if he 
is true to his tradition, must be a soldier 
for democracy. . . . The Jew cannot live 
in a world that has lost its liberty, for his 
whole history is an unwavering assertion 
of the right of men to be free. Let my peo- 
ple go, Moses said. By that dictum the Jew 
will live or die. For him there is no com- 
promise with tyranny.” 

Altogether, it is a stimulating and in 
spiring message that this handful of book- 
lets offers to us all. It is a good thing to 
read some of them and cherish the thought 
that one is reading the same prayers 
the same messages that our men and wom 
en are reading in the South Pacific jungles, 
in North Africa, in India and China, i 
England and New Zealand. Truly, the lit 
tle paper, The Link, is well named. 


\ 
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BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 


HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


CLEAR 
“NOISELESS” 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 











BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. !ackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


*Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 
GRADE IV 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


This book represents the starting point for the aver- 
age adult. It contains a course of 36 lessons, with 
stories, and exercises om Homophenous Words—all 
material of highest quality. 363 pages, bound in cloth. 
Price $4.00 postpaid. 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed), for Children 
and Juniors, are temporarily out of print. 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. BOX 2044 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 








GOING FAST! 
THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS OF 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Volumes VII and VIII 


PRICE: To subscribers, $1.00 
To non-subscribers, $2.00 
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Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 364) 





is extraordinarily timely right now. A 
Oklahoma was priceless, even as seats 
it are still practically priceless in Neg 
York. It is something merely to knows 
little about a play over. which people aif 
making such a fuss. 
In fact, that is part of the value of the 
books of plays where a hard of hearin 
person is concerned. They help him} 
know what is going on in the world oft 
theatre; and the theatre is a spirited ref 
tion of the world about us. 
moving so fast, it helps to get it into foew 
now and then with an intelligent play. 
The ten plays included in this book are 
The Patriots, a historic drama by Sidne 
Kingsley; The Eve of St Mark, a ston 
of the present war, by Maxwell Anderson; 
The Skin of Our Teeth, a “fantastic co 
edy” by Thornton Wilder; Winter Soldier 
a drama in two acts, by Dan James; 7 
morrow the World, by James Gow aml 
Arnaud d’Usseau; Harriet, a play abo 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Florence Ryer 
son and Colin Clements; The Dough Gi 
a comedy of war time Washington, hj 
Joseph Fields; The Damask Cheek, by Jolt 
Van Druten and Lloyd Morris; Kiss an 
Tell, by F. Hugh Herbert; and Oklahoma 
a musical comedy by Oscar Hammersteil 
2d, and Richard Rodgers, adapted from 
Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs. 
—H. M. 
















How to Help the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 348) 









That world) 





It takes a lot of imagination to help: 
hard of hearing person without putting him 
into a position of inferiority; but it # 
easier to do if you don’t feel too sorry fo! 
him. Some of the things your kindly im 
pulse may urge you to do may not be help 
ful at all. For instance, it is practically im 
possible to repeat a funny story to a h 
of hearing person so that he will get th 
point and be able to laugh at it at the sam 
time the others are doing. The point of 
funny story is often difficult either to hed 
or to lip read and by the time the deafenet 


4 
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Batteries that give hours of depend- 


able service . . . batteries that assure 





aid—these are the rewards of Ray-O- 


Vac’s 38 years of experience. 


Despite ever-increasing demands of 
the military for war-important bat- 


teries, Ray-O-Vac maintains produc- 





tion of hearing aid batteries. The 





I. M. same high quality that has made Ray- 

O-Vac batteries meritorious in battle Ray-O-Vee Heoring Ald 
— Batteries are sold only 

service, makes them so satisfactory through the retail deal- 

help : ers of leading hearing 
ng for your personal need. aid manufacturers. 
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rry fot 
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e help BUY WAR BONDS \ BUY WAR STAMPS 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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person has got it, the others have gone 9 
to other matters, or they are all sitti 
around waiting for him to laugh, and 
won't feel like laughing. Save up the funy 
stories to tell him when you are alone wi 
him, or write them down for him after y 
get home. He would much prefer to for 
them than to be made conspicuous by 
repetition. 

On the other hand, you can help him, it 
a very natural and friendly way, to partic. 
pate in group conversation. Don’t simp 
say, 

“We are talking about the appointment 
of Mr. Forrestal as Secretary of the Navy.” 
Say more about it. Say, “Jim thinks For 
restal will make a good Secretary of the 
Navy. Bob thinks he’s too conservative 
What do you think?” He may not have 
any thoughts on the subject, but if he has, 
he will be pleased as punch to air them. 


Don’t Offer Pity 


Don’t feel too sorry for him. Deafness 
is a calamity; but a person who lives with 
it gets used to it and makes a life for him 
self in spite of it. You can help him to find 
acceptable substitutes for hearing and for 
the things he cannot hear. He may have to 
give up music, but he can still dance em 
joyably. He may have to give up being 
the life of the party; but he can still make 
friends and influence people. He may have 
to change his profession; but the chances 
are that he can find a new branch of it in 
which he will still be a success. A practic: 
ing physician who lost his hearing became 
a laboratory worker. A reporter took to 
writing editorials. A stenographer became 
a trusted clerk at a higher salary. 


Don’t Offer Congratulations 


Don’t run to the other extreme and say, 
“You ought to be glad you don’t hear this 
noise. .. . You ought to thank your stars 
you can’t hear that woman sing. . . . You 
ought to be happy that you have so much 
more time to read and think.” Don't; 
don’t; don’t. Nobody is glad to be deaf. 
But many persons can be happy in spite of 
being deaf; and much of the time, they can 
forget all about it. Remember to help them 
to forget. 


June, | 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 


ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 





. . . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 


ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON + SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 








ACOUSTICON 
ib Pith, Avo. Dog, 446, Now York 19, 0. ¥. 5 MANBR GH RREENPE GES 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 


Government National Deafness Survey. 1 WIE. Py Spine hore 


VCO US Ere, 


BATTERIES FOR ALL 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (lllinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Introduction to Deafness 
(Continued from page 353) 


a great deal of pantomime into their 
so that I enjoyed them fully as mue 
the others did. 

I certainly wished often that I could hg 
all the funny things the children said) 
did see part of a conversation between 


night before he went home. He sidledij 
to her and said, “This is the nicest cal 
I’ve ever been in.” She said, “That’s n Pt 
What do you like about it?” Said Bj 
“TI like you! I wish you could bem 
grandmother!” Nearly bursting 
pleasure and amusement, she asked, “Whi 
else do you like about it?” And Bob i 
the midst of his embarrassed grins sail 
“T like the food. I like the cereal!” 

Of all things! Cereal. But it was tre 
He sat at my table and no matter what kin 
of cooked cereal we had he always hai 
three helpings! 

And there was five-year-old Dave whi 
liked to sit on my knee and draw picture 
on a pad. Sometimes we played a game: 
he’d have me shut my eyes while he drev 
something, then I would guess what he 
had drawn. Then he would shut his eyes 
while I drew something for him to gues 
Once while this was going on, I drew3 
bulldog. After he had taken his turn, | 
discovered that he had simply drawn : 
square around my dog. Unable to figur 
it out, I said, “Did you put him in3 
house?” 

Dave turned around and explained, “He 
had his picture taken!” 

I had a wonderful summer at The Red 
Cottage, made some friends, had some ne¥ 
and interesting experiences and contacts, 
and I could not help but realize that thert 
were actual and worthwhile results in mj 
work. 

There was a very satisfying echo from 
my summer at camp in a letter to the diree 
tor from the mother of a nine-year-old 
girl. She said, in part, “I have been tak 
ing Dorothea swimming regularly. The 
instructor at the pool finds her a beautiftl 


June, 1 
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Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
Height 4%" Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
; solution 
4. Neat in appearance 
11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 


Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of la uage-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement o of ie language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
). B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 
Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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swimmer, with a very sure and good f 
dation of the fundamentals of swimm 
She showed him all the steps as Miss @ 
erine taught them to the children and 
did it so well that on several occasiongh 
has used her as a demonstration model 
new students. . . . She has told me so 
of the summer. . . . Already she is pl 
ning for next summer, hoping to spe 
three months with you. She is so fond 
Miss Catherine. She admires her so x 1 
and ‘the nice life she makes for hers 
Miss Catherine gave her a little coin pul 
as a token of her appreciation for j 
gestures of helpfulness from Dorothea 
Dorothea says, ‘I think I appreciate 
more than anything I ever had given ne 

Incidentally, I do not mean to sounds 
though I were blowing my own horn 
anything I report: I am simply trying? 
objectively as possible to report how 61 
person has lived despite or because of 
complete loss of hearing. And I am ne 
constantly aware of being “handicapped, 
though frequent mention of management o 
deafness may give that impression. Limi 
tations sometimes bring me up short wil 
surprising reminder that I do have limite 
tions. As a rule, I am not conscious 0 
them. 


anf 


(THE Enp) 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 342) 


I can hardly wait until 
she learns to write to me. I shall frame the 
first letter I receive from her. I hope thal 
in time she will be able to wear an ea 
phone and attend school with the hearing 
children, at least by the time she is ready 
for high school. 

I find myself wondering about many 
things now that she is away from me, and 
I think perhaps I shall never get dont 
wondering about something or ‘other in 
connection with her. Some day she wil 
be able to talk to me and then I may lost 
this habit of wondering. 

Mrs. M. R., PENNSYLVANIA. 


boxes of goodies. 


iy June, 1 
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- | Ready now... the new MEARS f 
> limita 
7 AUROPHONE 1 
i : 
; : MODEL 107 i 
I : 

+ wall , Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum i 
al i tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced j 
pe that | by the oldest organization in America specializ- 3 
adil I ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the i 
ready : deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

mill available . . . with protected territory. § 
e, and : 
done 

er itl MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION ' 
; bi A Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. i 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual___________ $10.00 
Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 357) 

to Induction). They had ear trouble befor) 44 
they were inducted; and a large numbe 
of those in the hospitals did not get over 
seas before their deafness became aggray. 
ated and required treatment. Also, a pro. 
minent army medical authority has stated IN 
that the use of ear plugs is not always prac. 
ticable in combat, since a loud explosion o 
a heavy blow may drive the plug into th 
ear and cause greater damage than wo 
occur if it were not used. “Ear defendeg 
are a great help in industrial jobs, howe 
So, prevention has to go farther bi : 
than war preparation: back to childhoo HEA 
to infancy, to parents and grand pareniimmed 
Perhaps if we are sufficiently educated no ) 


—— 

















and profit by our education, our graf 


That’s a thin z 
i 


children won’t be deaf. 
aim for. 

Sincerely yours, 

Motiy MATHER. 





Panel Discussion 
(Continued from page 334) 


And we may well consider the establish; 
ment of a hearing aid clinic here, with th¢ 
cooperation of the various companies, um 
der the direction of one of our own teach} wit 
ers trained to handle the work. of 

This panel has presented to you some 
aspects of acoustics discussed in recent 
literature as it has appealed to us. We 
would be happy to hear your reactions} tha 
Thank you. cot 
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4. Nelson, Boyd: The Essentials of Acoust 
Programs “ 
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ies, unf The new “Duratron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
1 teach} without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 

of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
aa phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
;. Wi DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
actions} that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
raure} Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 


ring ol 


ORIGINALLY PRICED 
AT $115 


| Sli Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
Acoust local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 
™ CL. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
Acoustic MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 

436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES °* PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
al Telephone GRant 1444 
Hearing 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 














¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 
arrange for a demonstration. 

















“VIBRATUBE” 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—-Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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7. Numbers, Mary: Learning to Hear 
8. Timberlake, J.: Hearing Aids—1943 
9. Teacher Across the Hall: (Do’s and] 
for Hearing Aid Classes) 
10. Agnew, Mona: The High Cost of } 
Hearing 
1l. Volta Bureau Report: Hearing Aid (jj 
12. Neuschutz, Louise: Give Your Hem 
a Chance 
13. Taber, Frank: Where Shall We Buy ki 
ing Aids in 1952? 
American Annals, November 1942 
14. Jesseman, V.: The Use of Residual Hear 
Votta Review, December 1942 
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G. Sibley Haycock 
(Continued from page 331) 


ing the Conference 6f English Teachers 
the Deaf in 1929, Mr. A. J. Story dese 
this as the most remarkable essay he 
ever read. 

No finer tribute to the quality of 
Haycock’s work could be offered than 
contributed to the English magazine, 
Teacher of the Deaf, by Mr. Frank L. 
mark: 

“‘Haycock’s influence on his students 
exceptional. A very able teacher hi 
with an unusual passion for detail, 
work was marked by a thoroughness 
zeal which transformed the veriest t 
into a real enthusiast for his or her wo 
for he was that rara avis amongst traini 
college principals—one who taught his 
dents that they should leave college with 
capacity to learn and discover, rather 
with a knowledge which made them expe 
at an early age. 

“Haycock’s work was the education 
the deaf; his hobby was the education 
the deaf. For them he spared neither hi 
self nor his colleagues. . . . He was esse? 
tially an intellectual, and was impatient 
mediocrity, either in individuals or in ¢ 
fort. He set the pace himself and he er 
pected others to keep up with him. Be 
cause of this austerity of purpose he wis 
perhaps not so well understood as It 
should have been, for he had with it allt 
strange shyness which kept him aloof from 
others. . . . There are many practisilg 
teachers who owe much to Sibley Haycotk 
He was at once a great teacher and a grefl 
inspiration.” 
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The ALADDIN 


199% 
Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could seeits new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel. It is sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
HEARING AID 


Aladdin Building + Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 5-August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 


Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHERS WANTED: In oral, auricular, primary, 
intermediate and mechanical drawing classes. Begin- 
ning salary $180 and $230 depending upon experi- 
ence and training. Address the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








WANTED: Teacher for high-pregrade in midwest pri- 
vate residential school. Class has had nursery, kinder- 
garten, and low-pregrade work, Salary, living, and 
working conditions good. Address Box 16, The Volta 
Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position for 
1944-45. Has done special work in speech and speech 
reading. Address Box 350, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: An elementary teacher for the deaf in Cali- 
fornia State Institution for mental defectives. Must 
meet the requirements for special teaching credentials 
for the deaf and be able to communicate by manual 
means. Beginning salary $150 per month (plus war 
time increase of $25). Institution located in rural 
district fifty miles north of San Francisco. Maintenance 
may be obtained in the Institution at the rate of $35 
per month. Civil Service examination to be passed be- 
fore expiration of six months’ service. If interested, 
write Dr. F, O. Butler, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California. 





WANTED: Trained oral teachers for primary depart- 
ment. Good salary, pl envir State 
School for the Deaf, income, Washington, 








WANTED: Used copies of Advanced Lessons in Lip 
Reading by Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, which is out of 
print. When writing, please state acceptable price. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, Deshon General Hospital, 
Butler, Pa. 





WANTED: Man as supervising teacher of upper and 
vocational school. Also Nursery School teacher. Cen- 
tral New York School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 














ANID 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Rival Attractions.—The Southern resort 
very few guests the past winter, and the ¢ 
had been persuaded to insert an advertisement 
the local papers, copies of which were mal 
North. “How did that slogan: ‘Sunshine in e 
room,’ work out?” a friend wanted to know 
time later, noticing the lack of guests. “It di 
work out at all,” said the hotel man, “bees 
that fellow across the street put in an adver 
ment that said: ‘Moonshine in every room.’” 


Aren’t We All?—Mrs. Smythe-Browne ¥ 
making the final arrangements for her war 
bridge party. “Bridget,” she said to her old§ 
vant, “for the first 30 minutes after 6 o’cloe 
want you to stand at the drawing room andé 
the guests’ names as they | arrive.” Bridget look 
delighted. “Very well, ma ’am,” she agreed che 
fully. “I’ve been wantin’ to do that to some 
your friends for a long time.’ 


be 


Walking Upon the Waters.—An art 
spending a short vacation with some friends, 3 
shown a picture they had purchased from a lp 
artist. “I want a slight change made,” said] 
hostess, “and the painter is now living in Me 
York. Why couldn’t you do it—I mean paint: 
a man or woman on that road there—some tow 
of human interest.” The artist agreed to do 
Later he met the original painter and apolog 
for altering the painting. “I merely painted im) 
old woman walking down the road,” he s@ 
“That’s no road,” remarked the original aff 
grimly; “that’s the river!” 


Le 


Curing Clara.—The gentle father had ¢ 
sion several times to rebuke his small daughi 
Clara for her excessive eagerness to begin tt 
meals before grace was said. Finally he & 
psychology—and it worked. He merely Su 
stituted one evening for the usual Grace the 
words: “For what we are about to receive 
for what Clara has already eaten—do Thou rt 


| had 


us truly thankful! 


ae 


Backing.—A former employer met old Sam 
on the street. “Glad to see you, Sambo,” | 
said. “I hear you are doing pretty well te 
days—in business for yourself. Do you sta 
hind the products you sell?” * 

“Why, no, sah, Ah sho’ don’t do dat,” # 
Sambo. ue 

“Why, Sambo, I’m surprised at you. 
salesman should stand behind the things he 

“Not me, sah, not me,” protested Sambo. 
selling mules.” 





